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Cuarter III. 


ONLY A DRESSMAKER, 


ARRY GOSLETT returned to the boarding-house that even- 
ing, in a mood of profound dejection; he had spent a few 
hours with certain cousins, whose acquaintance he was endeavour- 
ing to make. ‘ Hitherto,’ he said, writing to Lord Jocelyn, ‘the 
soil seems hardly worth cultivating.’ In this he spoke hastily, 
because every man’s mind is worth cultivating as soon as you find 
out the things best fitted to grow in it. But some minds will only 
grow turnips, while others will produce the finest strawberries. 

The cousins, for their part, did not, as yet, take to the new 
arrival, whom they found difficult to understand—his speech 
was strange, his manner stranger: these peculiarities, they 
thought in their ignorance, were due to residence in the United 
States, where Harry had found it expedient to place most of his 
previous years. Conversation was difficult between two rather 
jealous workmen and a brother artisan, who greatly resembled the 
typical Swell—an object of profound dislike and suspicion to the 
working classes. 

He had now spent some three weeks among his kinsfolk. He 
brought with him some curiosity, but little enthusiasm. At first 
he was interested and amused; rapidly he became bored and 
disgusted ; for as yet he saw only the outside of things. There 
was an uncle, Mr. Benjamin Bunker, the study of whom, regarded 
as anybody else’s uncle, would have been pleasant. Considered as 
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his own connection by marriage—Benjamin and the late Serjeant 
Goslett having married sisters—he was too much inclined to be 
ashamed of him. The two cousins seemed to him—as yet he 
knew them very little—a pair of sulky, ill-bred young men, who 
had taken two opposite lines, neither of which was good for social 
intercourse. The people of the boarding-house continued to 
amuse him, partly because they were in a way afraid of him. As 
for the place—he looked about him, standing at the north entrance 
of Stepney Green—on the left hand, the Whitechapel Road ; behind 
him, Stepney, Limehouse, St. George’s in the East, Poplar and 
Shadwell; on the right, the Mile End Road, leading to Bow and 
Stratford ; before him, Ford, Hackney, Bethnal Green. Mile upon 
mile of streets with houses—small, mean, and monotonous houses; 
the people living the same mean and monotonous lives, all after 
the same model. In his ignorance he pitied and despised those 
people, not knowing how rich and full any life may be made, 
whatever the surroundings, and even without the gracious influ- 
ences of Art. Under the influence of this pity and contempt, 
when he returned in the evening at half-past nine, he felt him- 
self for the first time in his life run very low down indeed. 

The aspect of the room was not calculated to cheer him up. 
It was lit with a mean two-jet gas burner; the dingy curtain 
wanted looping up, the furniture looked more common and mean 
than usual, Yet, as he stood in the doorway, he became con- 
scious of a change. 

The boarders were all sitting there, just as usual, and the 
supper cloth was removed ; Mr. Maliphant had his long pipe fixed 
in the corner of his mouth, but he held it there with an appearance 
of constraint, and he had let it go out. Mr. Josephus Coppin sat 
in the corner in which he always put himself, so as to be out of 
everybody’s way ; also with a pipe in his hand, unlighted. Daniel 
Fagg had his Hebrew Bible spread out before him, and his Dic- 
tionary, and his copy of the Authorized Version—which he used, as 
he would carefully explain, not for what schoolboys call a crib, 
but for purpose of comparison. This was very grand! A man 
who can read Hebrew at all inspires one with confidence ; but the 
fact is the more important when it is connected with a discovery ; 
and te compare Versions— one’s own with the collected wisdom of 
a Royal Commission—is a very grand thing indeed. But to-night 
he sat with his head in his hands, and his sandy hair pushed back, 
looking straight before him; and Mrs. Bormalack was graced in 
her best black silk dress, and ‘ the decanters’ were proudly placed 
upon the table with rum, gin, and brandy in them, and beside 
them stood the tumblers, hot water, cold water, lemons and spoons, 
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in the most genteel way. The representative of the Upper House, 
who did not take spirits and water, sat calmly dignified in his arm- 
chair by the fireplace, and in front of him, on the other side, sat 
his wife, with black thread mittens drawn tightly over her little 
hands and thin arms, bolt upright, and conscious of her rank. 
All appeared to be silent, but that was their custom, and all, 
which was not their custom, wore an unaccustomed air of company 
manners which was very beautiful to see. 

Harry, looking about him, perplexed at these phenomena, 
presently observed that the eyes of all, except those of Daniel 
Fagg, were fixed in one direction ; and that the reason why Mr. 
Maliphant held an unlighted pipe in his mouth, and Josephus one 
in his hand, and that Daniel was not reading, and that his lordship 
looked so full of dignity, and that ardent spirits were abroad, was 
nothing less than the presence of a young lady. 

In such a house, and, in fact, all round Stepney Green, the 
word ‘ lady’ is generally used in a broad and catholic spirit ; but in 
this case Harry unconsciously used it in the narrow, prejudiced, 
one-sided sense peculiar to Western longitudes. And it was so 
surprising to think of a young lady in connection with Borma- 
lack’s, that he gasped and caught his breath. And then Mrs. 
Bormalack presented him to the new arrival in her best manner. 
‘Our youngest!’ she said, as if he had been a son of the house— 
‘our youngest and last—the sprightly Mr. Goslett. This is Miss 
Kennedy, and I hope—I’m sure—that you two will get to be 
friendly with one another, not to speak of keeping company, 
which is early days yet for prophecies.’ 

Harry bowed in his most superior style. What on earth, he 
thought again, did a young lady want at Stepney Green? 

She had the carriage and the manner of a lady; she was quite 
simply dressed in a black Cashmere ; she wore a red ribbon round 
her white throat, and had white cuffs. A lady—unmistakably a 
lady ; also young and beautiful, with great brown eyes, which met 
his own frankly, and with a certain look of surprise which seemed 
an answer to his own. 

‘Our handsome young cabinet-maker, Miss Kennedy,’ went on 
the landlady—Harry wondered whether it was worse to be de- 
scribed as sprightly than as handsome, and which adjective was 
likely to produce the more unfavourable impression on a young 
lady—‘ is wishful to establish himself in a genteel way of business, 
like yourself.’ 

‘When I was in the dressmaking line,’ observed her lady- 
ship, ‘I stayed at home with mother and Aunt Keziah. It 
was not thought right in Canaan City for young women to go 
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about setting up shops by themselves. Not that I say you are 
wrong, Miss Kennedy, but London ways are not New Hampshire 
ways.’ 

Mis; Kennedy murmured something softly, and looked again 
at the handsome cabinet-maker, who was still blushing with 
indignation and shame at Mrs. Bormalack’s adjectives, and ready to 
blush again on recovery to think that he was so absurd as to feel 
any shame about so trifling a matter. Still, every young man 
likes to appear in a good light in the presence of beauty. 

The young lady, then, was only a dressmaker. For the 
moment she dropped a little in his esteem, which comes of our 
artificial and conventional education ; because—Why not a dress- 
maker? Then she rose again, because—wuat a dressmaker! 
Could there be many such in Stepney? If so, how was it that 
poets, novelists, painters, and idle young men did not flock to so 
richly endowed a district? In this unexpected manner does 
nature offer compensations. Harry also observed with satisfaction 
the novel presence of a newly arrived piano, which could belong to 
no other fhan the new-comer ; and finding that the conversation 
showed no signs of brightening, he ventured to ask Miss Kennedy 
if she would play to them. 

Now, when she began to play, a certain magic of the music fell 
upon them all, affecting everyone differently. Such is the power 
of music, and thus diverse is it in its operation. As for his lord- 
ship, he sat nodding his head and twinkling his eyes and smiling 
sweetly, because he was in imagination sitting among his Peers 
in the Upper House with a crown of gold and a robe of fur, and 
all his friends of Canaan City, brought across the Atlantic at his 
own expense for this very purpose, were watching him with envy 
and admiration from the gallery. Among them was Aurelia 
Tucker, the scoffer and thrower of cold water. And her ladyship 
sat beating time with head and hand, thinking how the family 
estates would probably be restored, with the title, by the 
Queen. She had great ideas on the Royal Prerogative, and had 
indeed been accustomed to think in the old days that Englishmen 
go about in continual terror lest her Majesty, in the exercise of 
this Prerogative, should order their heads to be removed. This 
gracious vision, due entirely to the music, showed her in a stately 
garden entertaining Aurelia Tucker and other friends whom she, 
like her husband, had imported from Canaan City for the purpose of 
exhibiting the new greatness. And Aurelia was green with envy, 
though she wore her best black silk dress. 

The other boarders were differently affected. The melancholy 
Josephus leant his head upon his hand, and saw himself in imagina- 
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tion the Head Brewer, as he might have been, but for the misfor- 
tune of his early youth. Head Brewer to the Firm of Messenger, 
Marsden, and Company! What a position! 

Daniel Fagg, for his part, was dreaming of the day when his 
Discovery was to be received by all and adequately rewarded. He 
anticipated the congratulations of his friends in Australia, and 
stood on deck in port surrounded by the crowd, who shook his 
hand and cheered him, in good Australian fashion, as Daniel the 
Great, Daniel the Scourge of Scholars, Daniel the Prophet—a 
second Daniel. The Professor took advantage of this general rap- 
ture or abstraction from earthly things to lay the plans for a grand 
coup in legerdemain, a new experiment, which should astonish 
everybody. This he afterwards carried through with success. 

Mrs. Bormalack, for her part, filled and slowly drank a large 
tumbler of hot brandy and water. When she had finished it she 
wiped away a tear. Probably, stimulated by the brandy, which is 
a sentimental spirit, she was thinking of her late husband, 
Collector for the Brewery, who was himself romantically fond of 
brandy and water, and came to an early end in consequence of 
over-rating his powers of consumption. 

Mr. Maliphant winked his eyes, rolled his head, rubbed his 
hands, and laughed joyously, but in silence. Why, one knows 
not. When the music finished, he whispered to Daniel Fagg. 
‘No,’ he said, ‘this is the third time in the year that you have 
asked leave to bury your mother. Make it your grandmother, 
young man.’ Then he laughed again, and said that he had been 
with Walker in Nicaragua. Harry heard this communication, and 
the attempt to fill up the story from these two fragments after- 
wards gave him nightmare. 

Miss Kennedy played a gavotte, and then another, and then 
a sonata. Perhaps it is the character of this kind of music to 
call up pleasant and joyous thoughts; certainly there is much 
music, loved greatly by some people, which makes us sad, notably 
the strains sung at places of popular resort. They probably be- 
come favourites because they sadden so much. Who would not 
shed tears on hearing ‘Tommy Dodd ?’ 

She played without music, gracefully, easily, and with expres- 
sion. Whileshe played Harry sat beside the piano, still wondering 
on the same theme. She, a Stepney dressmaker! Who, in this 
region, could have taught her that touch? She ‘wishful to esta- 
blish herself in a genteel way of business’? Was art, then, 
permeating downwards so rapidly? Were the people just above 
the masses, the second or third stratum of the social pyramid, 
taught music, and in sucha style? Then he left off wondering, 
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and fell to the blissful contemplation of a beautiful woman playing 
beautiful music. This is an occupation always delightful to 
young Englishmen, and it does equal credit ‘. their heads and 
to their hearts that they never tire of so harmless an amusement. 
When she finished playing, everybody descended to earth, so to 
speak. 

ee The noble pair remembered that their work was still before 
them—all to do: one of them thought, with a pang, about the 
drawing of the Case, and wished he had not gone to sleep in the 
morning. 

The clerk in the Brewery awoke to the recollection of his 
thirty shillings a week, and reflected that the weather was such 
as to necessitate a pair of boots which had soles. 

The learned Daniel Fagg bethought him once more of his 
poverty and the increasing difficulty of getting subscribers, and 
the undisguised contempt with which the head of the Egyptian 
Department had that morning received him. 

Mr. Maliphant left off laughing, and shook his puckered old 
face with a little astonishment that he had been so moved. 

Said the Professor, breaking the silence: 

‘I like the music to go on, so long as no patter is wanted. 
They listen to music if it’s lively, and it prevents ’em from look- 
ing round and getting suspicious. You haven’t got an egg upon 
you, Mrs. Bormalack, have you? Dear me, one in your lap! Actu- 
ally in a lady’s lap! A common egg, one of our “ selected,” 
at tenpence the dozen. Ah! In your lap, too! How very injudi- 
cious! You might have dropped it, and broken it. Perhaps, Miss, 
you wouldn’t mind obliging once more with “ Tommy, make room 
for your uncle” or “ Over the garden wall,” if you please.’ 

Miss Kennedy did not know either of these airs, but she laughed 
and said she would play something lively, while the Professor went 
on with his trick. First, he drew all eyes to meet his own like a 
feacinating constrictor, and then he began to ‘ palm’ the egg in the 
most surprising manner. After many adventures it was ultimately 
found in Daniel Fagg’s coat pocket. Then the Professor smiled, 
bowed, and spread out his hands as if to show the purity and 
honesty of his conjuring. 

* You play very well,’ said Harry, to Miss Kennedy, when the 
conjuring was over and the Professor had returned to his chair 
and his nightly occupation with a pencil, a piece of paper, and a 


‘Can you play ?’ 
*I fiddle a little. If you will allow me, we will try ‘some 
evening a duet together.’ 
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‘I did not know—’ she began, but checked herself. ‘I did not 
expect to find a violinist here.’ 

‘A good many people of my class play,’ said Harry, menda- 
ciously, because the English workman is the least musical of men. 

‘Few of mine,’ she returned, rising, and closing the piano, 
‘have the chance of learning. But I have had opportunities.’ 

She looked at her watch, and remarked that it was nearly ten 
o'clock, and that she was going to bed. 

‘I have spoken to Mr. Bunker about what you want, Miss 
Kennedy,’ said the landlady. ‘ He will be here to-morrow morning 
about ten on his rounds.’ 

‘Who is Mr. Bunker?’ asked Angela. 

They all seemed surprised. Had she never, in whatever part of 
the world she had lived, heard of Mr. Bunker—Bunker the Great ? 

‘He used to be a sort of a factotum to old Mr. Messenger,’ 
said Mrs. Bormalack. ‘His death was a sad blow to Mr. Bunker. 
He’s a general agent by trade, and he deals in coal, and he’s a 
house agent, and he knows everybody round Stepney and up the 
Mile End Road as far as Bow. He’s saved money, too, Miss 
Kennedy, and is greatly respected.’ 

‘He ought to be,’ said Harry; ‘not only because he was so 
much with Mr. Messenger, whose name is revered for the kindred 
associations of beer and property, but also because he is my uncle 
—he ought to be respected.’ 

‘Your uncle ?’ 

‘My own—so near, and yet so dear—my uncle Bunker. To 
be connected with Messenger, Marsden & Company, even indirectly, 
through such an uncle, is in itself a distinction. You will learn to 
know him, and you will learn to esteem him, Miss Kennedy. You 
will esteem him all the more if you are interested in beer.’ 

Miss Kennedy blushed. 

‘Bunker is great in the Company. I believe he used to con- 
sider himself a kind of partner while the old man lived. He 
knows all about the big Brewery. As for that, everybody does 
round Stepney Green.’ 

‘The Company,’ said Josephus gloomily, ‘is nothing but a chit 
of a girl” He sighed, thinking how much went to her, and how 
little came to himself. 

‘ We are steeped in beer,’ Harry went on. ‘ Our conversation 
turns for ever on beer; we live for beer; the houses round us are 
filled with the Company’s servants; we live by beer. For example, 
Mrs. Bormalack’s late husband ——’ 

‘He was a Collector for the Company,’ said the landlady, with 
natural pride, 
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‘You see, Miss Kennedy, what a responsible and exalted posi- 
tion was held by Mr. Bormalack.’ (The widow thought that some- 
times it was hard to know whether this sprightly young man was 
laughing at people or not, but it certainly was a very high position, 
and most respectable.) ‘He went round the Houses,’ Harry went 
on. ‘* Houses, here, mean public-houses; the Company owns half 
the public-houses in the East End. Then here is my cousin, the 
genial Josephus. Hold up your head, Josephus. He, for his part, 
is a clerk in the House.’ 

Josephus groaned. ‘ A junior clerk,’ he murmured. 

* The Professor is not allowed in the Brewery. He might con- 
jure among the vats, and vats have never been able to take a 
practical joke; but he amuses the Brewery people. As for Mr. 
Maliphant, he carves figure-heads for the ships which carry away 
the Brewery beer; and perhaps when the Brewery wants cabinets 
made they will come to me.’ 

‘It is the biggest Brewery in all England,’ said the landlady. 
‘I can never remember—because my memory is like a sieve—how 
much beer they brew every year; but somebody once made a calcu- 
lation about it, compared with Niagara Falls, which even Mr. 
Bunker said was surprising.’ 

‘Think, Miss Kennedy,’ said Harry, ‘of an Entire Niagara of 
Messenger’s Entire.’ 

‘But how can this Mr. Bunker be of use to me?’ asked the 
young lady. 

‘Why!’ said Mrs. Bormalack. ‘ There is not a shop nor a 
street nor any kind of place within miles Mr. Bunker doesn’t 
know, who they are that live there, how they make their living, 
what the rent is, and everything. That’s what made him so useful 
to old Mr. Messenger.’ 

Miss Kennedy, for some reason, changed colour. Then she 
said that she thought she would like to see Mr. Bunker. 

When she was gone Harry sat down beside his lordship and 
proceeded to smoke tobacco in silence, refusing the proffered 
decanters. 

Said the Professor, softly : 

‘She’d be a fortune—a gem of the first water—upon the 
boards. As pianoforte player between the feats of magic, marvel, 
and mystery, or a medium under the magnetic influence of the 
operator, or a clairvoyante, or a thought-reader—or > Here 
he relapsed into silence with a sigh. 

‘ She looks intelligent,’ said Daniel Fagg. ‘ When she hears 
about my Discovery she will ? Here he caught the eye of 
Harry Goslett, who was shaking a finger of warning, which he 
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rightly interpreted to mean that dressmakers must not be asked 
to subscribe to learned works. This abashed him. 

‘Considered as a figurehead,’ began Mr. Maliphant, ‘I 
remember , 

‘As a dressmaker, now—’ interrupted Harry. ‘Do Stepney 
dressmakers often play the piano like well, like Miss Kennedy ? 
Do they wear gold watches? Do they talk and move and act so 
much like real ladies, that no one could tell the difference? Answer 
me that, Mrs. Bormalack.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Goslett, all I can say is, that she seems a very 
proper young lady to have in the house.’ 

‘Proper, ma’am? If you were to search the whole of Stepney, 
I don’t believe you could find such another. What does your 
ladyship say ?’ 

‘I say, Mr. Goslett, that in Canaan City the ladies who are 
dressmakers set the fashions to the ladies who are not; I was 
myself a dressmaker. And. Aurelia Tucker, though she turns up 
her nose at our elevation, is, I must say, a lady who would do 
credit to any circle, even yours, Mrs. Bormalack. And such 
remarks about real ladies and dressmakers I do not understand, 
and I expected better manners, I must say. Look at his lordship’s 
manners, Mr, Goslett, and his father was a carpenter, like you.’ 


Cuapter IV. 
UNCLE BUNKER, 


‘ My uncle!’ 

It was the sprightly young cabinet-maker who sprang to his feet 
and grasped the hand of the new-comer with an effusion not 
returned. 

‘ Allow me, Miss Kennedy, to present to you my uncle, my 
uncle Bunker, whose praise you heard us sing with one consent 
last night. We did, indeed, revered one! Whatever you want 
brought, Miss Kennedy, from a piano to a learned pig, this is the 
man who will doit for you. A percentage on the cost, with a trifling 
charge for time, is all he seeks in return. He is generally known 
as the Benevolent Bunker ; he is everybody’s friend ; especially he 
is beloved by persons behindhand with their rents, he is , 

Here Mr. Bunker drew out his watch, and cbserved with 
severity that his time was valuable, and that he came about 
business. 

Angela observed that the sallies of his nephew were received 
with disfavour. 

‘Can we not,’ pursued Harry, regardless of the cloud upon his 
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uncle’s brow—‘ can we not escape from affairs of urgency for one 
moment? Show us your lighter side, my uncle. Let Miss 
Kennedy admire the gifts and graces which you hide, as well as 
the sterner qualities which you exhibit.’ 

‘ Business, young lady,’ the agent repeated, with a snort and 
a scowl. He took off his hat and rubbed his bald head with a 
silk pocket handkerchief until it shone like polished marble. He 
was short in stature and of round figure. His face was red and 
puffy as if he was fond of hot brandy-and-water, and he panted, 
being a little short of breath. His eyes were small and close 
together, which gave him a cunning look; his whiskers were large 
and grey; his lips were thick and firm, and his upper lip was 
long: his nose was broad, but not humorous; his head was set on. 
firmly, and he had a square chin. Evidently he was a man of 
determination, and he was probably determined to look after his 
own interests first. 

*I want,’ said Angela, ‘ to establish myself in this neighbourhood 
as a dressmaker.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Mr. Bunker. ‘ That’s practical. It is my 
business to do with practical people, not sniggerers and idle 
gigglers.’ He looked at his nephew. 

‘TI shall want a convenient house, and a staff of workwomen, 
and and someone acquainted with business details and 
management.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Mr. Bunker. ‘A forewoman you will want, of 
course.’ 

‘ Then, as I do not ask you to give me your advice for nothing, 
how are you generally paid for such services ?’ 

‘I charge,’ he said, ‘as arranged for beforehand. Time for 
talking, arranging, and house-hunting, half-a-crown an _ hour. 
That won’t break you. And you won’t talk too much, knowing 
you have to pay for it. Percentage on the rent, ten per cent. 
for the first year, nothing afterwards ; if you want furniture, I will 
furnish your house from top to bottom on the same terms, and find 
you work-girls at five shillings a head.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Angela. ‘I suppose I must engage a staff. And 
I suppose—’ here she looked at Harry, as if for advice. ‘I 
suppose that you are the best person to go to for assistance.’ 

‘There is no one else, said Mr. Bunker. ‘That is why my 
terms are so low.’ 

His nephew whistled softly. 

Mr. Bunker, after an angry growl at people who keep their 
hands in their pockets, proceeded to develop his views. Miss 
Kennedy listened languidly, appearing to care very little about 
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details, and.agreeing to most expensive things in a perfectly 
reckless manner. She was afraid, for her part, that her own 
ignorance would be exposed if she talked. The agent, however, 
quickly perceived how ignorant she was, from this very silence, 
and resolved to make the best of so promising a subject. She 
could not possibly have much money—who ever heard of a Stepney 
dressmaker with any ?—and she evidently had no experience. He 
would get as much of the money as he could, and she would be 
the gainer in experience! A most equitable arrangement, he 
thought, being one of those—too few, alas !—who keep before their 
eyes a lofty ideal, and love to act up to it. 

When he had quite finished and fairly embarked his victim on 
a vast ocean of expenditure, comparatively, and with reference to 
Stepney and Mile End customs, he put up his pocket-book and 
remarked, with a smile, that he should want references of respect- 
ability. 

‘ That’s usual,’ he said: ‘I could not work without.’ 

Angela changed colour. To be asked for references was awk- 
ward. 

* You can refer to me, my uncle,’ said Harry. 

Mr. Bunker took no notice of this proposition. 

‘You see, Miss,’ he said, ‘ we don’t know you, nor where you 
come from, nor what money you’ve got, nor how you got it. No 
doubt itis all right, and I’m sure you look honest. Perhaps you’ve 
got nothing to hide, and very likely there’s good reasons for wanting 
to settle here.’ 

‘My grandfather was a Whitechapel man by birth,’ she re- 
plied. ‘He left me some money. If you must have references, 
of course I could refer you to the lawyers who managed my little 
affairs. But I would rather, to save trouble, pay for everything 
on the spot, and the rent in advance.’ 

Mr. Bunker consented to waive his objection on payment of a 
sum of ten pounds down, it being understood and concluded that 
everything bought should be paid for on the spot, and a year’s 
rent when the house was fixed upon, paid in advance; in con- 
sideration for which he said the young lady might, in subsequent 
transactions with strangers, refer to himself, a privilege which 
was nothing less than the certain passport to fortune. 

‘As for me,’ he added, ‘my motto is, “ Think first of your 
client.” Don’t spare yourself for him; toil for him, think for 
him, rise up early and lie down late for him, and you reap your 
reward from grateful hearts. Lord! the fortunes I have made!’ 

‘Virtuous Uncle Bunker!’ cried Harry with enthusiasm. 
‘Noble, indeed |’ 
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The good man for the moment forgot the existence of his 
frivolous nephew, who had retired up the stage, so to speak. He 
opened his mouth as if to say something in anger, but refrained, 
and snorted. 

‘ Now that we have settled that matter, Mr. Bunker,’ the girl 
said without noticing the interruption, ‘let us talk about other 
matters.’ 

‘ Are they business matters ?’ 

‘Not exactly; but still j 

‘Time is money; an hour is half-a-crown.’ He drew out his 
watch, and made a note of the time in his pocket-book. ‘A 
quarter to eleven, miss. If I didn’t charge for time, what would 
become of my clients? Neglected; their interests ruined; the 
favourable moment gone. If I could tell you of a lady I esta- 
blished two years ago in one of the Brewery Houses, and what she’s 
made of it, and what she says of me, you would be astonished. A 
grateful heart! and no better brandy-and-water, hot, with a slice 
of lemon, in the Whitechapel Road. But you were about to say, 
Miss ‘ 

‘She was going to begin with a hymn of praise, Uncle Bunker ; 
paid in advance, like the rest. Gratitude for favours to come. 
But if you like to tell about the lady,do. Miss Kennedy will 
only charge you half-a-crown an hour. Ill mark time.’ 

‘I think, young man,’ said Mr. Bunker, ‘that it is time you 
should go to your work. Stepney is not the place for sniggerin’ 
peacocks; they’d better have stayed in the United States.’ 

‘I am waiting till you have found me a place, too,’ the young 
man replied. ‘I too would wish to experience the grateful heart. 
It is peculiar to Whitechapel.’ 

‘I was going to say,’ Angela went on, ‘that I hear you were 
connected with old Mr. Messenger for many years.’ 

‘I was,’ Mr. Bunker replied, and straightened his back with 
pride. ‘I was—everybody knows that I was his confidential fac- 
totum and his familiar friend, as David was unto Jonathan.’ 

‘Indeed! I used to—to—hear about him, formerly, a great 
deal.’ 

‘Which made his final behaviour the more revolting,’ Mr. 
Bunker continued, completing his sentence. 

‘Really! How did he finally behave ?’ 

‘It was always—ah! for twenty years, between us, “ Bunker, 
my friend,” or “ Bunker, my trusted friend,” tell me this, go there, 
find out that. I bought his houses; I let his houses; I told him 
who were responsible tenants; I warned him when shooting of 
moons seemed likely ; I found out their antecedents and told him 
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their stories. He had hundreds of houses, and he knew everybody 
that lived in them, and, what their fathers were and their mothers 
were, and even their grandmothers. For he was a Whitechapel 
man by birth, and was proud of it.’ 

‘But—the shameful behaviour ?’ 

‘ All the time ’—he shook his head and looked positively ter- 
rible in his wrath—‘ all the time I was piling up his property for 
him, houses here, streets there, he would encourage me in his way. 
“Go on, Bunker,” he would say, “go on. A man who works for 
duty, like yourself, and to please his employers, and not out of 
consideration for the pay, is one of a million ;” as I certainly was, 
Miss Kennedy. ‘“ One of a million,” he said ; “and you will have 
your reward after I am gone.” Over and over again he said this, 
and of course I reckoned on it, and only wondered how much it 
would tot up to. Something, I thought, in four figures; it 
couldn’t be less than four figures.’ Here he stopped and rubbed 
his bald head again. 

Angela caught the eyes of his nephew, who in his seat behind 
was silently laughing. He had caught the situation which she 
herself now readily comprehended. She pictured to herself this 
blatant Professor of Disinterestedness and Zeal buzzing and flutter. 
ing about her grandfather, and the quiet old man egging him on 
to more protestations. 

‘Four figures, for certain, it would be. Once I asked his advice 
as to how I should invest that reward when it did come. He 
laughed, miss. Yes, for once he laughed, which I never saw him 
do before or after. I often think he must be sorry now to think 
of that time he laughed. Yah! I’m glad of it.’ 

So far as Angela could make it, his joy grew out of a persuasion 
that this particular fit of laughter was somehow interfering with 
her grandfather’s present comforts, but perhaps she was wrong. 

‘ He laughed,’ continued Mr. Bunker, ‘and he said that house 
property, in a rising neighbourhood, and if it could be properly 
looked after, was the best investment formoney. House property, 
he said, as far as the money would go.’ 

‘And when he died?’ asked the listener, with another glance 
at Harry, the unsympathetic, whose face expressed the keenest 
enjoyment, 

‘Nothing, if you please; not one brass farthing. Hunks! 
Hunks!’ He grew perfectly purple, and clutched his fist as if he 
would fain be punching of heads. ‘ Not one word of me in his 
will. All for the girl: millions—millions—for her; and for me 
who done his work—nothing.’ 

‘You have the glow of virtue,’ said his nephew. 
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‘It seems hard,’ said Angela quickly, for the man looked 
dangerous, and seemed capable of transferring his wrath to his 
nephew ; ‘it seems hard to get nothing if dnything was promised.’ 

‘It seems a pity,’ Harry chimed in, ‘ that so much protesting 
was in vain. Perhaps Mr. Messenger took him at his word. What 
a dreadful thing to be believed!’ 

‘A Hunks,’ replied Mr. Bunker ; ‘a miserly Hunks.’ 

‘Let me write a letter for you,’ said Harry, ‘ to the heiress; we 
might forward it with a deputation of grateful hearts from 
Stepney.’ 

‘Mind your own business,’ growled his uncle. ‘ Well, Miss, 
you wanted to hear about Mr. Messenger, and you have heard. 
What next ?’ 

‘I should very much iike, if it were possible,’ Angela replied, 
‘to see this Great Brewery, of which one hears so much. Could 
you, for instance, take me over, Mr. Bunker?’ 

‘At a percentage,’ whispered his nephew, loud enough for 
both to hear. 

‘Messenger’s Brewery,’ he replied, ‘is as familiar to me as 
my own fireside. I’ve grown up beside it. I know all the 
people in it. They all know me. Perhaps they respect me. For 
it was well known that a handsome legacy was promised, and 
expected. And nothing, after all. As for taking you over, of 
course I can. We will go at once. It will take time: and time 
is money.’ 

‘ May I go, too?’ asked Harry. 

‘No, sir; you may not. It shall not be said in the Mile End 
Road that an industrious man like myself,a Worker for Clients, 
was seen in working time with an Idler.’ 

The walk from Stepney Green to Messenger and Marsden’s 
Brewery is not far. You turn to the left if your house is on one 
side, and to the right if it is on the other; then you pass a little 
way down one street, and a little way, turning again to the left, 
up another—a direction which will guide you quite clearly. You 
then find yourself before a great gateway, the portals of which 
are closed ; beside it is a smaller door, at which, in a little lodge, 
sits one who guards the entrance. 

Mr. Bunker nodded to the porter, and entered unchallenged. 
He led the way across a court to a sort of outer office. 

‘ Here,’ he said, ‘is the book for the visitors’ names. We have 
them from all countries: great lords and ladies ; foreign princes ; 
and all the brewers from Germany and America, who come to get a 
wrinkle. Write your own name in it, too. Something, let me 
tell you, to have your name in such noble company, 
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She took a pen and wrote hurriedly. 

Mr. Bunker looked over her shoulder. 

‘Ho! ho!’ he said, ‘that is a good one! See what you've 
written.’ 

In fact, she had written her own name—Angela Marsden 
Messenger. 

She blushed violently. 

‘How stupid of me! I was thinking of the heiress—they said 
it was her name.’ 

She carefully effaced the name, and wrote under it, ‘A. M. 
Kennedy.’ 

‘That’s better. And now come along. A good joke, too! 
Fancy their astonishment if they had come to read it!’ 

‘Does she often come—the heiress ? ’ 

‘Never once been anigh the place; never seen it; never asks 
after it; never makes an inquiry about it. Draws the money and 
despises it.’ 

‘I wonder she has not got more curiosity.’ 

‘Ah! It’s a shame for such a Property to come tu a girl—a 
girl of twenty-one. Thirteen acres it covers—think of that! 
Seven hundred people it employs, most of them married. Why, 
if it was only to see her own vats, you'd think she’d get off of her 
luxurious pillows for once, and come here.’ 

They entered a great Hall remarkable, at first, for a curious 
smell, not offensive, but strong and rather pungent. In it stood 
half-a-dozen enormous vats, closed by wooden slides, like shutters, 
fitting tightly. A man standing by opened one of these, and 
presently Angela was able to make out, through the volumes of 
steam, something bright going round, and a brown mess going 
with it. 

‘That is hops. Hops for the biggest Brewery, the richest, in 
all England. And all belonging to a girl who, likely enough, 
doesn’t drink more than a pint and a half a day.’ 

‘I dare say not,’ said Angela; ‘it must be a dreadful thing 
indeed to have so much beer, and to be able to drink so little.’ 

He led the way upstairs into another great Hall, where there 
was the grinding of machinery and another smell, sweet and 
heavy. 

‘This is where we crush the malt,’ said Mr. Bunker— see!’ 
He stooped, and picked out of a great box a handful of the 
newly crushed malt. ‘I suppose you thought it was roasted. 
Roasting, young lady,’ he added with severity, ‘is for Stout, not 
for Ale’ 

Then he took her to another place, and showed her where the 
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liquor stood to ferment ; how it was cooled, how it was passed 
from one vat to another, how it was stored and kept in 
vats, dwelling perpetually on the magnitude of the business, 
and the irony of fortune in conferring this great gift upon a 
girl. 

‘I ‘know now,’ she interrupted, ‘ what the place smells like. 
It is fusel oil.’ They were standing on a floor of open iron bars, 
above a row of long covered vats, within which the liquor was 
working and fermenting. Every now and then there would be a 
heaving of the surface, and a quantity of malt would then move 
suddenly over. 

‘ Weare famous,’ said Mr. Bunker ; ‘I say we, having been the 
confidential friend and adviser of the late Mr. Messenger, deceased ; 
we are famous for our Stout; also for our Mild; and we are now 
reviving our Bitter, which we had partially neglected. We use the 
Artesian Well, which is four hundred feet deep, for our Stout, but 
the Company’s water for our Ales; and our water rate is two thousand 
pounds a year. The Artesian Well gives the ale a grey colour, which 
people don’t like. Come into this room, now ’—it was another great 
Hall covered with sacks. ‘Hops again, Miss Kennedy ; now, that 
little lot is worth ten thousand pounds—ten—thousand—think of 
that ; and it is all spoiled by the rain, and has to be thrown away. 
We think nothing of losing ten thousand pounds here, nothing at 
all !’—he snapped his fingers—‘ it is a mere trifle to the girl who 
sits at home and takes the profits !’ 

He spoke as if he felt a personal animosity to the girl. 
Angela told him so. . 

‘No wonder,’ he said ; ‘she took all the legacy that ought to 
have been mine: no man can forgive that. You are young, Miss 
Kennedy, and are only beginning business; mark my words, one of 
these days you will feel how hard it is to put a little by—work as 
hard as you may—while here is this one having it put by for her, 
thousands a day, and doing nothing for it—nothing at all.’ 

Then they went into more great Halls, and up more stairs, and 
on to the roof, and saw more piles of sacks, more malt, and more 
hops. When they smelt the hops, it seemed asif their throats were 
tightened ; when they smelt the fermentation, it seemed as if they 
were smelling fusel oil; when they smelt the plain crushed malt, it 
seemed as if they were getting swiftly, but sleepily, drunk. Every- 
where and always the steam rolled backwards and forwards, and the 
grinding of the machinery went on, and the roaring of the furnaces ; 
and the men went about to and fro at their work. They did not 
seem hard worked, nor were they pressed ; their movements were 
leisurely, as if beer was not a thing to hurry ; they were all rather 
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pale of cheek, but fat and jolly, as if the beer was good and agreed 
with them. Some wore brown paper caps, for it was a pretty 
draughty place; some went bare-headed, some wore the little 
round hat in fashion. And they went to another part, where men 
were rolling barrels about, as if they had been skittles, and here 
they saw vats holding three thousand barrels ; and one thought of 
giant armies—say two hundred and fifty thousand thirsty Germans 
—beginning the Loot of London with one of these royal vats. And 
they went through stables, where hundreds of horses were stalled 
at night, each as big as an elephant, and much more useful. 

In one great room, where there was the biggest vat of all, a 
man brought them beer to taste ; it was Messenger’s Stout. Angela 
took her glass and put it to her lips with a strange emotion—she 
felt as if she should like a quiet place to sit down inand cry. The 
great place was hers—all hers—and this was the Beer with which 
her mighty fortune had been made. 

‘Is it,’ she asked, looking at the heavy foam of the frothing 
stout; ‘is this Messenger’s Entire ?’ 

Bunker sat down and drank off his glass before replying. Then 
he laid his hands upon his stick and made answer, slowly, 
remembering that he was engaged at half-a-crown an hour, which 
is one halfpenny a minute. 

‘This is not Entire,’ he said. * You see, Miss Kennedy, there’s 
fashions in beer, same as in clothes; once it was all Cooper, now 
you never hear of Cooper. Then it was all Half-an-arf—you never 
hear of anyone ordering Half-an-arf now. Then it was Stout 
Nothing would go down but Stout, which I recommend myself. 
and find it nourishing. Next Bitter came in, and honest Stout 
was despised ; now, we’re all for Mild. As for Entire, why—bless 
my soul !—Entire went out before I was born. Why, it was Entire 
which made the fortune of the first Messsenger that was—a poor 
little brewery he had, more than a hundred years ago, in this very 
place, because it was cheap for rent. In those days they used to 
brew Strong ale, Old and Strong; Stout, same as now; and Two- 
penny, which was small beer. And because the Old ale was too 
strong, and the Stout too dear, and the Twopenny too weak, the 
people used to mix them all three together, and they called them 
“Three Threads ;” and you may fancy the trouble it was for the 
pot-boys to go to one cask after another, all day long, because they: 
had no beer engines then. Well, what did Mr. Messenger do? 
He brewed a beer as strong as the Three Threads, and he called 
it Messenger’s Entire Three Threads, meaning that here you had 
‘em all in one, and that’s what made his fortune; and now, 
young lady, you’ve seen all I’ye got to show you, and we will ga,’ 
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‘I make bold, young woman,’ he said, as they went away, ‘ to 
give you a warning about my nephew. He’s a good-looking chap, 
for all he’s worthless, though it’s a touch-and-go style that’s not 
my idea of good looks. Still, no doubt some would think him 
handsome. Well, I warn you.’ 

‘That is very good of you, Mr. Bunker. Why do you warn 
me?’ 

‘ Why, anybody can see already that he’s taken with your good 
looks. Don’t encourage him. Don’t keep company with him. 
He’s been away a good many years—in America—and I fear he’s 
been in bad company.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear that.’ : 

‘ You saw his sniggerin’, sneerin’ way with me, his uncle. That 
doesn’t look the right sort of man to take up with, I think. And 
as for work, he.seems not to want any. Says he can afford to wait 
a bit. Talks about opening a cabinet-makin’ shop. Well, he 
will have none of my money. I tell him that beforehand. A 
young jackanapes! A painted peacock! I believe, Miss Kennedy, 
that he drinks. Don’t have nothing to say to him. As for what 
he did in the States, and why he left the country, I don’t know; 
and if I were you, I wouldn’t ask.’ 

With this warning he left her, and Angela went home trying 
to realise her own great possessions. Hundreds of houses ; rows of 
streets; this enormous brewery, working day after day for her 
profit and advantage ; and these invested moneys, these rows of 
figures which represented her personal property. All hers! All 
her own! All the property of a girl! Surely, she thought, this 
was a heavy burden to be laid upon one frail back. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CARES OF WEALTH. 


Ir is, perhaps, a survival of feudal customs that in English 
minds a kind of proprietorship is assumed over one’s dependents, 
those who labour for a man and are paid by him. It was this 
feeling of responsibility which had entered into the mind of 
Angela, and was now firmly fixed there. All these men, this army 
of seven hundred brewers, drivers, clerks, accountants, and the 
rest, seemed to belong to her. Not only did she pay them the 
wages and salaries which gave them their daily bread, but they 
lived in her own houses among the streets which lie to the right 
and to the left of the Mile End Road. The very chapels where they 
worshipped, being mostly of some Nonconformist sect, stood op 
her own ground—everything was hers, 
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The richest heiress in England! She repeated this to herself 
over and over again, in order to accustom herself to the responsi- 
bilities of her position, not to the pride of it. If she dwelt too 
long upon the subject, her brain reeled. What was she to do 
with all her money? A man—like her grandfather—often feels 
joy in the mere amassing of wealth; to see it grow is enough 
pleasure ; other men in their old age sigh over bygone years, which 
seem to have failed in labour or effort. Then men sigh over by- 
gone days in which more might have been saved. But girls cannot 
be expected to reach these heights. Angela only weakly thought 
what an immense sum of money she had, and asked herself what 
she could do, and how she should spend her wealth to the best 
advantage. 

The most pitiable circumstance attending the possession of 
wealth is that no one sympathises with the possessor. Yet his or 
ner sufferings are sometimes very great. They begin at school 
where a boy or a girl, who is going to be very rich, feels already 
set apart. He loses the greatest spur to action. It is when they 
grow up, however, that the real trouble begins. For a girl with 
large possessions is always suspicious lest a man should pretend to 
love her for the sake of her money ; she has to suspect all kinds 
of people who want her to give, lend, advance, or promise them 
money; she is the mere butt of every society, hospital, and insti- 
tution; her table is crowded every morning with letters from 
decayed gentlewomen and necessitous clergymen and recommenders 
of ‘cases’; she longs to do good in her generation, but does not 
know how; she is expected to buy quantities of things which she 
does not want, and to pay exorbitant prices for everything; she 
has to be a patron of Art: she is invited to supply every woman 
throughout the country who wants a mangle, with that useful 
article; she is told that it is her duty to build new churches over 
the length and breadth of the land; she is earnestly urged to endow 
new Colonial bishoprics over all the surface of the habitable globe. 
Then she has to live in a great house and have troops of idle ser- 
vants. And, whether she likes it or not, she has to go a great 
deal into society. 

All this, without the least sympathy or pity from those who 
ought to feel for her, who are in the happy position of having no 
money. Nobody pities an heiress; to express pity would seem 
like an exaggerated affectation of virtue, the merest pedantry of 
superiority ; it would not be believed, Therefore, while all the 
world is agreed in envying her, she is bemoaning her sad fate. 
Fortunately, she is rare. 

As yet, Angela was only just at the commencement of her 
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troubles. The girls at Newnham had not spoiled her by flattery or 
envy ; some of them even pitied her sad burden of money ; she 
had as yet only realised part of the terrible isolation of wealth ; 
she had not grown jealous, or suspicious, or arrogant, as in ad- 
vancing years often happens with the very rich; she had not yet 
learned to regard the whole world as composed entirely of money- 
grabbers. All she had felt hitherto was that she went in constant 
danger from interested wooers, and that youth, combined with 
money-bags, is an irresistible attraction to men of allages. Now, 
however, for the first time she understood the magnitude of her 
possessions, and felt the real weight of her responsibilities. She saw, 
for the first time, the hundreds of men working for her; she saw 
the houses whose tenants paid rent to her; she visited her great 
Brewery; and she asked herself the question, which Dives no 
doubt frequently asked—What she had done to be specially set 
apart and selected from humanity as au exception to the rule of 
labour? Even Bunker’s complaint about the difficulty of putting 
by a little, and his indignation because she herself could put by so 
much, seemed pathetic. 

She walked about the sad and monotonous streets of East Lon- 
don, reflecting upon these subjects. She did not know where she 
was, nor the name of any street; in a gencral way she knew that 
most of the street probably belonged to herself, and that it was 
an inexpressibly dreary street. When she was tired she asked her 
way back again. No one insulted her; no one troubled her; no 
one turned aside to look at her. When she went home, she sat, 
silent for the most part, in the common sitting room. The board- 
ing-house was inexpressibly stupid except when the sprightly young 
mechanic was present, and she was even angry with herself for find- 
ing his society pleasant. What could there be, she asked, in com- 
mon between herself and this workman? Then she wondered, re- 
membering that so far she had found nothing in her own mind 
that was not also in his. Could it be that two years of Newnham 
had elevated her mentally no higher than the level of a cabinet- 
maker ? 

Her meditation brought her, in the comrse of a few days, to the 
point of action. She would do something. She therefore wrote 
a letter instructing her solicitors to get her, immediately, two 
reports, carefully drawn up. 

First, she would have a report on tke Brewery, its average 
profits for the last ten years, with a list cf all the employés, the 
number of years’ service, the pay they received, and, as regards the 
juniors, the characters they bore. 

Nest, she wanted a report on her property at the East Ead, 
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with a list of her tenants, their occupations and trades, and a 
map showing the position of her houses. 

When she had got these reports she would be, she felt, in a 
position to work upon them. 


Meantime, Mr. Bunker not having yet succeeded in finding a 
house suitable for her dressmaking business, she had nothing to 
do but to go on walking about and to make herself acquainted 
with the place. Once or twice she was joined by the Idle Ap- 
prentice, who, to do him justice, was always ready to devote his 
unprofitable time to these excursions, which his sprightliness 
enlivened. 

There is a gcod deal to see in and about Stepney, though it 
can hardly be called a beautiful suburb. Formerly it was a very 
big place, so big that, though Bethnal Green was once chopped off 
at one end and Limehouse at the other, not to speak of Shadwell, 
Wapping, Stratford, and other great cantles, there still remains 
a parish as big as St. Pancras. Yet, though it is big, it is not 
proud. Great men have not been born there or lived there: there 
are no associations. Stepney Green has not even got its Polly, 
like Paddington Green and Wapping Old Stairs; the streets are 
all mean, and the people for the most part stand upon that level 
where respectability—beautiful quality !—begins. 

‘Do you know the West End?’ Angela asked her companion 
when they were gazing together upon an unlovely avenue of small 
houses which formed a street. She was thinking how monotonous 
must be the daily life in these dreary streets. 

‘Yes, I know the West End. What is it you regret in your 
comparison ?’ 

Angela hesitated. 

‘ There are no carriages here,’ said the workman ; ‘no footmen 
in powder or coachmen in wigs; there are no ladies on horseback, 
no great squares with big houses, no clubs, no opera-house, no 
picture-galleries. All the rest of life is here.’ 

‘But these things make life,’ said the heiress, ‘* Without 
society and art, what is life ?’ 

‘ Perhaps these people find other pleasures; perhaps the mono- 
tony gets relieved by hope, and anxiety, and love, and death, and 
such things.’ The young man forgot how the weight of this 
monotony had fallen upon his own brain: he remembered, now, 
that his companion would probably have to face this dreariness all 
her life, and he tried in a kindly spirit to divert her mind from 
the thought of it. ‘You forget that each life is individual, and 
has its own separate interests; and these are apart from the con~ 
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ditions which surround it. Do you know my cousin, Tom 
Coppin ?’ 

‘No; what is he?’ 

* He is a printer by trade. Of late years he has been engaged 
in setting up atheistic publications. Of course, this occupation has 
had the effect of making him an earnest Christian. Now he isa 
Captain of the Salvation Army.’ 

* But I thought : 

‘Don’t think, Miss Kennedy ; look about and see for yourself. 
He lives on five-and-twenty shillings a week, in one room, in just 
such a street as this. I laughed at him at first; now I laugh no 
longer. You can’t laugh at a man who spends his whole life. 
preaching and singing hymns among the Whitechapel roughs, 
taking as part of the day’s work all the rotten eggs, brickbats, and 
kicks that come in his way. Do you think his life would be less 
monotonous if he lived in Belgrave Square ?’ 

‘ But all are not preachers and captains in the Salvation Army.’ 

*No; there is my cousin Dick. We are, very properly, Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. Dick is, like myself, a cabinet-maker. He is 
also a politician, and you may hear him at his Club denouncing 
the House of Lords, and the Church, and Monarchical Institutions, 
and hereditary everything, till you wonder the people do not rise 
and tear all down. They don’t, you see, because they are quite 
accustomed to big talk, and it never means anything, and they 
are not really touched by the dreadful wickedness of the Peers.’ 

‘I should like to know your cousins.’ 

‘You shall. They don’t like me, because I have been brought 
up in a somewhat different school. But that does not greatly 
matter.’ 

‘Will they like me?’ It was a very innocent question, put in 
perfect innocence, and yet the young man blushed. 

‘ Everybody,’ he said, ‘is bound to like you.’ 

She changed colour and became silent, for a while. 

He went on presently : 

‘We are all as happy as we deserve to be, I suppose. If these 
people knew what to do in order to make themselves happier, they 
would go and do that thing. Meantime, there is always love for 
everybody, and success, and presently the end—is not life every- 
where monotonous ?’ 

‘No,’ she replied stoutly ; ‘ mine is not.’ 

He was thinking at the moment that of all lives a dress- 
maker’s must be one of the most monotonous. She remembered 
that she was a dressmaker, and explained. 

‘ There are the changes of fashion, you see.’ 
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‘Yes, but you are young,’ he replied, from his vantage-ground 
of twenty-three years, being two years her superior. ‘ Mine is 
monotonous when I come to think of it. Only, you see, one does 
not think of it oftener than one can help. Besides, as far as I 
have got, I like the monotony.’ 

‘Do you like work?’ 

‘Not much, I own. Do you?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Yet you are going to settle down at Stepney.’ 

* And you, too?’ 

‘ As for me, I don’t know.’ The young man coloured slightly. 
SI may go away again, soon, and find work elsewhere.’ 

‘I was walking yesterday,’ she went on, ‘in the great, great 
churchyard of Stepney Church. Do you know it?’ 

‘ Yes—that is, I have not been inside the walls. I am not fond 
of churchyards.’ 

‘ There they lie—acres of graves. Thousands upon thousands 
of dead people, and not one of the whole host remembered. All 
have lived, worked, hoped much, got a little, I suppose, and died. 
And the world none the better.’ 

‘ Nay, that you cannot tell.’ 

‘Not one of all remembered,’ she repeated. ‘There is an 
epitaph in the churchyard which might do for everyone :— 


Here lies the body of Daniel Saul, 
Spitalfields weaver ; and that is all. 
That is all.’ 

‘What more did the fellow deserve?’ asked her companion. 
‘No doubt he was a very good weaver. Why, he has got a great 
posthumous reputation. You have quoted him.’ 

He did not quite follow her line of thought. She was thinking 
in some vague way of the waste of material. 

‘They had very little power of raising the world, to be sure. 
They were quite poor, ill-educated, and without resource.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ replied her companion, ‘that nobody has 
any power of raising the world. Look at the preachers and the 
writers and the teachers. By their united efforts they contrive to 
shore up the world and keep it from falling lower. Every now 
and then down we go, flop—a foot or two of civilisation lost. 
Then we lose a hundred years or so until we can get shoved up 
again.’ 

‘Should not rich men try to shove up, as you call it ?’ 

‘Some of them do try, I believe,’ he replied; ‘I don’t know 
how they succeed.’ 

* Suppose, for instance, this young lady, this Miss Messenger, 
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who owns all this property, were to use it for the benefit of the 
people, how would she begin, do you suppose ?’ 

‘Most likely she would bestow a quantity of money to a hos- 
pital, which would pauperise the doctors, or she would give away 
quantities of blankets, bread, and beef in the winter, which would 
pauperise the people.’ 

Angela sighed. 

‘That is not very encouraging.’ 

‘What you could do, by yourself, if you pleased, among the 
working girls of the place, would be, I suppose, worth ten times 
what she could do with all her giving. I’m not much in the 
Charity line myself, Miss Kennedy, but I should say, from three, 
weeks’ observation of the place and conversation with the respect- 
able Bunker, that Miss Messenger’s money is best kept out of the 
parish, which gets on very well without it.’ 

‘Her money! Yes, I see. Yet she herself——’ She paused. 

‘We working men and women——’ 

‘You are not a working man, Mr. Goslett.’ She faced him 
with her steady, honest eyes, as if she would read the truth in his. 
‘ Whatever else you are, you are not a working man.’ 

He replied without the least change of colour— 

‘ Indeed, I am the son of Serjeant Goslett of the —th Regi- 
ment, who fell in the Indian Mutiny. I am the nephew of good 
old Benjamin Bunker, the virtuous and the disinterested. I was 
educated in rather a better way than most of my class, that is all.’ 

‘Is it true that you have lived in America?’ 

‘ Quite true.’ He did not say how long he had lived there. 

Angela, with her own guilty secret, was suspicious that perhaps 
this young man might also have his. 

* Men of your class,’ she said, ‘ do not as a rule talk like you.’ 
‘ Matter of education—that is all.’ 

* And you are really a cabinet-maker ?’ 

‘If you will look into my room and see my lathe, I will show 
you specimens of my work, O thou unbeliever! Did you think 
that I might have “done something,” and so be fain to hide my 
head ?’ 

It was a cruel thing to suspect him in this way, yet the thought 
had crossed her mind that he might be a fugitive from the law and 
society, protected for some reason by Bunker. 

Harry returned to the subject of the place. 

‘ What we want here,’ he said, ‘as it seems to me, is a little 
more of the pleasures and graces of life. To begin with, we are 
not poor and in misery, but for the most part fairly well off. We 
have great works here—half-a-dozen Breweries, though none s0 
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big as Messenger’s ; chemical works, sugar refineries, though these 
are a little depressed at present, I believe; here are all the docks ; 
then we have silk-weavers, rope-makers, sail-makers, match-makers, 
cigar-makers ; we build ships; we tackle jute, though what jute 
is, and what we do with it, I know not; we cut corks; we make 
soap, and we make fireworks; we build boats. When all our works 
are in full blast, we make quantities of money. See us on Sundays, 
we are not a bad-looking lot; healthy, well-dressed, and tolerably 
rosy. But we have no pleasures,’ 

‘ There must be some.’ 

‘ A theatre and a music-hall in Whitechapel Road. That has 
to serve for two millions of people. Now, if this young heiress 
wanted to do any good, she should build a Palace of Pleasure here.’ 

‘A Palace of Pleasure!’ she repeated. ‘It sounds well. 
Should it be a kind of Crystal Palace ?’ 

‘Well!’ It was quite a new idea, but he replied as if he had 
been considering the subject for years. ‘Not quite—with modi- 
fications.’ 

‘Let us talk over your Palace of Pleasure,’ she said, ‘at 
another time. It sounds well. What else should she do?’ 

‘ That is such a gigantic thing, that it seems enough for one 
person to attempt. However, we can find something else for her— 
why, take schools. There is not a public school for the whole two 
millions of East London. Not one place in which boys—to say 
nothing of girls—can be brought up in generous ideas. She must 
establish at least half-a-dozen public schools for boys and as many 
for girls.’ 

‘That is a very good idea. Will you write and tell her so?’ 

‘Then there are libraries, reading-rooms, clubs, but all these 
would form part of the Palace of Pleasure.’ 

‘Of course. I would rather call it a Palace of Delight. 
Pleasure seems to touch a lower note. We should have music- 
rooms for concerts as well.’ 

‘And a school for music.’ The young man became animated 
as the scheme unfolded itself. 

* And a school for dancing.’ 

‘Miss Kennedy,’ he said with enthusiasm, ‘ you ought to 
have the spending of all this money! And—why, you would hardly 
believe it—but there is not in the whole of this parish of Stepney 
a single dance given in the year. Think of that! But per- 
haps ’ he stopped again. 

‘You mean that dressmakers do not, as a rule, dance? How- 
ever, I do, and so there must be a school for dancing. There 
must be a great college to teach all these accomplishments.’ 
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‘ Happy Stepney!’ cried the young man, carried out of him- 
self.- ‘Thrice happy Stepney! Glorified Whitechapel! Beauti- 
fied Bow! What things await ye in the fortunate future!’ j 

He left her at the door of Bormalack’s, and went off on some 
voyage of discovery of his own. 

The girl retreated to her own room. She had now hired a 
sitting-room all to herself, and paid three months in advance, 
and sat down to think. Then she took paper and pen and began 
to write. 

She was writing down, while it was hot in her head, the three- 
fold scheme which this remarkable young workman had put into 
her head. 

‘We women are weak creatures,’ she said with a sigh. ‘ We 
long to be up and doing, but we cannot carve out our work for 
ourselves. A man must be with us to suggest or direct it. 
The College of Art—yes, we will call it the College of Art; the 
Palace of Delight ; the public schools. I should think that be- 
tween the three a good deal of money might be got through. And 
oh! to think of converting this dismal suburb into a home for 
refined and cultivated people!’ 

In blissful reverie she saw already the mean houses turned into 
red brick Queen Anne terraces and villas; the dingy streets were 
planted with avenues of trees; art flourished in the house as well 
as out of it; life was rendered gracious, sweet, and lovely. 

And to think that this result was due to the suggestion of a 
common working man ! 

But then, he had lived in the States. Doubtless in the States 
all the working men——. But was that possible ? 


Cuapter VI. 
A FIRST STEP. 


Wiru this great programme before her, the responsibilities of 
wealth were no longer so oppressive. When power can be used for 
beneficent purposes, who would not be powerful? And beside 
the mighty shadow: of this scheme, the smaller project for which 
Bunker was finding a house looked small indeed. Yet, was it not 
small, but great, and destined continually to grow greater ? 

Bunker came to see her from day to day, reporting progress. 
He heard of a house here or a house there, and went tosee it. But 
it was too large; and of another, but it was too small; and of a 
third, but it was not convenient for her purpose ; and so on. Each 
house took up a whole day in examination, and Bunker’s bill was 
getting on with great freedom. 
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The delay, however, gave Angela time to work out her new 
ideas on paper. She invoked the assistance of her friend, the 
cabinet-maker with ideas ; and, under the guise of amusing them- 
selves, they drew up a long and business-like prospectus of the 
proposed new institutions. 

First, there were the High Schools, of which she would found 
six—three for boys and three for girls. The great feature of these 
schools was to be that they should give a liberal education for a 
very small fee, and that in their playgrounds, their discipline, 
and, as far as possible, their hours, they were to resemble the great 
public schools. 

‘They must be endowed for the masters’ and mistresses’ 
salaries, and with scholarships; and—and—I think the boys and 
girls ought to have dinner in the school, so as not to go home all 
day; and—and—there will be many things to provide for each 
school.’ 

She looked as earnest over this amusement, Harry said, as if 
she were herself in possession of the fortune which they were thus 
administering. They agreed that when the schools were built, an 
endowment of 70,000/. each, which would yield 2,000/. a year, 
ought to be enough, with the school fees, to provide for the educa- 
tion of five hundred in each school. Then they proceeded with 
the splendid plan of the new College. It was agreed that learning, 
properly so called, should be entirely kept out of the programme. 
No Political Economy, said the Newnham student, should be taught 
there. Nor any of the usual things—Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
and so forth—said the young man from the United States. 
What, then, remained ? 

Everything. The difficulty in making such a selection of 
studies is to know what to omit. 

‘We are to have,’ said Harry, now almost as enthusiastic as 
Angela herself, ‘a thing never before attempted. We are to have 
a College of Art. What a grand idea! It was yours, Miss 
Kennedy.’ 

‘No,’ she replied, ‘it was yours. Ifit comes to anything, we 
shall always remember that it was yours.’ 

An amiable contest was finished by their recollecting that it 
was only a play, and they laughed and went on, half ashamed, and 
yet both full of enthusiasm. 

‘The College of Art!’ he repeated; ‘ why, there are a hundred 
kinds of art; let us include accomplishments.’ 

They would ; they did. 

They finally resolved that there should be professors, lecturers, 
or teachers, with convenient class rooms, theatres and lecture halls 
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in the following accomplishments and graces :—Dancing, but there 
must be the old as well as the new kinds of dancing. The waltz 
was not to exclude the minuet, the reel, the country dance, or the 
old square dances; the pupils would also have such dances as the 
bolero, the tarantella, and other national jumperies. Singing, which 
was to be a great feature, as anybody could sing, said Angela, 
if they were taught. ‘Except my Uncle Bunker!’ said Harry. 
Then there were to be musical instruments of all kinds. Skating, 
bicycling, lawn tennis, racquets, fives, and all kinds of games ; 
rowing, billiards, archery, rifle shooting. Then there was to be 
acting, with reading and recitation; there were to be classes on 
gardening, on cookery, and on the laws of beauty in costume. 
‘The East End shall be independent of the rest of the world in 
fashion,’ said Angela; ‘ we will dress according to the rules of Art!’ 
‘You shall,’ cried Harry, ‘and your own girls shall be the new 
dressmakers to the whole of glorified Stepney.’ Then there were 
to be lectures, not in literature, but in letter-writing, especially 
love-letter writing, versifying, novel-writing, and essay-writing; 
that is to say, on the more delightful forms of literature—so that 
poets and novelists should arise, and the East End, hitherto a 
barren desert, should blossom with flowers. Then there was to be 
a Professor of Grace, because a graceful carriage of the body is 
so generally neglected ; and Harry, who had a slim figure and long 
legs, began to indicate how the Professor would probably carry 
himself. Next there were to be Professors of Painting, Drawing, 
Sculpture and Design; and lectures on Furniture, Colour, and 
Architecture. The arts of photography, china painting, and so 
forth were to be cultivated; and there were to be classes for the 
encouragement of leather work, crewel work, fret-work, brass-work, 
wood and ivory carving, and so forth. 

‘ There shall be no house in the East End,’ cried the girl, ‘ that 
shall not have its panels painted by one member of the family ; its 
wood-work carved by another, its furniture designed by a third, its 
windows planted with flowers by another.’ 

Her eyes glowed, her lips trembled. 

‘ You ought to have had the millions,’ said Harry. 

‘Nay, you, for you devised it all!’ she replied. She was so 
glowing, so rosy red, so soft and sweet to look upon ; her eyes were 
so full of possible love—though of love she was not thinking—that 
almost the young man fell upon his knees to worship this Venus. 

‘ And all these beautiful things,’ she went on, breathless, ‘ are 
only designed for the sake of the Palace of Delight. 

‘It shall stand somewhere near the central place, this Stepney 
Green, so that all the East can get to it. 
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‘It shall have many halls,’ she went on. ‘One of them shall 
be for concerts, and there shall be an organ: one of them shall 
be for a theatre, and there will be a stage and everything: one 
shall be a dancing hall, one a skating rink, one a hall for lectures, 
readings and recitations: one a picture gallery, one a permanent 
exhibition of our small Arts. We will have our concerts performed 
from our School of Music: our plays shall be played by our 
amateurs taught at our School of Acting; our exhibitions shall be 
supplied by our own people ; the things will be sold, and they will 
soon be sold off and replaced, because they will be cheap. Oh! 
oh! oh!’ She clasped her hands, and fell back in her chair, 
overpowered with the thought. 

‘It will cost much money,’ said Harry, weakly, as if money 
was any object—in dreams. 

‘The College must be endowed with 30,000J. a year, which is 
a million of money,’ Angela replied, making a little calculation. 
‘That money must be found. As for the Palace, it will require 
nothing but the building, and a small annual income to pay for 
repairs and servants. It will be governed bya Board of Directors, 
elected by the people themselves, to whom the Palace will belong. 
And no one shall pay or be paid for any performance. And the 
only condition of admission will be good behaviour, with exclusion 
as a penalty.’ 

The thing which she contemplated was a deed the like of 


‘which makes to tingle the ears of those who hear it. To few, 


indeed, is it given to communicate to a whole nation this strange 
and not unpleasant sensation. 

One need not disguise the fact that the possession of this 
power, and the knowledge of her own benevolent intentions, gave 
Angela a better opinion of herself than she had ever known before. 
Herein, my friends, lies, if you will rightly regard it, the true 
reason of the feminine love for power illustrated by Chaucer. 
For the few who have from time to time wielded authority have 
ever been persuaded that they wielded it wisely, benevolently, 
religiously, and have of course congratulated themselves on the 
possession of so much virtue. What mischiefs, thought Elizabeth 
of England, Catharine of Russia, Semiramis of Babylon, and 
Angela of Whitechapel, might have followed had a less wise and 
virtuous person been on the throne! 

It was not unnatural, considering how much she was with 
Narry at this time, and how long were their talks with each other, 
that she should have him a great deal in her mind. . For these 
ideas were certainly his, not hers. Newnham, she reflected 
humbly,'had not taught her to originate. She knew that he was 
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but a cabinet-maker by trade. Yet, when she involuntarily com- 
pared him, his talk, his manners, his bearing, with the men whom 
she had met, the young Dons and the undergraduates of Cam- 
bridge, the clever young fellows in society who were reported to 
write for the ‘ Saturday,’ and the Berties and Algies of daily life, 
she owned to herself that in no single point did this cabinet-maker 
fellow compare unfavourably with any of them. He seemed as 
well taught as the last made Fellow of Trinity who came to 
lecture on Literature and Poetry at Newnham; as cultivated as 
the medieval Fellow who took Philosophy and Psychology, and 
was supposed to entertain ideas on religion so original as to 
amount to a Fifth Gospel: as quick as the most thorough-going 
Society man who has access to studios, literary circles, musical 
people and zsthetes; and as careless as any Bertie or Algie of the 
whole set. This it was which made her blush, because, if he had 
been a common man,a mere Bunker, he might, with his know- 
ledge of his class, have proved so useful a servant to her, so admir- 
able a vizier. Now, unfortunately, she felt that she could only 
make him useful in this way after she had confided in him; and 
that to confide in him might raise dangerous thoughts in the 
young man’s head. No; she must not confide in him, 

It shows what a thoughtful young person Angela was that she 
would blush all by herself only to think of danger to Harry 
Goslett. 

She passed all that night and the whole of the next day and 
night in a dream over the Palace of Delight and the College for 
educating people in sweet and pleasant things—the College of 
Art. 

On the next morning a cold chill fell upon her, caused I know 
not how ; not by the weather, which was the bright and hot weather 
of last July; not by any ailment of her own, because Angela owned 
the most perfect mechanism ever constructed by Nature; nor by 
any unpleasantness in the House, because, now that she had her own 
room, she generally breakfasted alone; nor by anything in the 
daily papers—which frequently, by their evil telegrams and terri- 
fying forebodings, do poison the spring and fountain-head of the 
day: nor by any letter, because the only one she had was from 
Constance Woodcote at Newnham, and it told the welcome news 
that she was appointed Mathematical Lecturer with so much a 
head for fees, and imploring Angela to remember her promise 
that she would endow Newnham with a scholarship. Endow 
Newnham!. Why, she was going to have’a brand-new college of 
her own, to say nothing of the High Schools for boys and girls. 
Perhaps the cause of her depression was the appearance of Bunker, 
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who came to tell her that he had at last found the house which 
would suit her. No other house in the neighbourhood was in any 
way to compare with it ; the house stood close by, at the south-west 
corner of Stepney Green. It was ready for occupation, the situa- 
tion was as desirable as that of Tirzah the Beautiful; the rent 
was extremely low, considering the many advantages; all the 
nobility and gentry of the place, he declared, would flock round a 
dressmaker situated in Stepney Green itself; there were rooms 
for show-rooms, with plenty of other rooms and everything which 
would be required; finally, as if this were an additional recom- 
mendation, the house belonged to himself. 

‘I am ready,’ he said with a winning smile, ‘to make a sacri- 
fice of my own interests in order to oblige a young lady, and I 
will take a lower rent from you than I would from anybody else.’ 

She went with him to ‘view’ the house. One looks at a pic- 
ture, a horse, an estate, a book, but one ‘ views’ a house. Subtle 
and beautiful distinction, which shows the poetry latent in the 
heart of every house agent! It was Bunker’s own. Surely that 
was not the reason why it was let at double the rent of the next 
house, which belonged to Angela herself, nor why the tenant had 
to undertake all the repairs, paper, and painting, external and 
internal, nor why the rent began from that very day, instead of 
the half-quarter or the next quarter-day. Bunker himself assured 
Miss Kennedy that he had searched the whole neighbourhood for 
a suitable place, but could find none so good as his own house. As 
for the houses of the Messenger Property, they were liable, he said, 
to the demands of a lawyer’s firm, which had no mercy on a tenant, 
while as for himself, he was full of compassion, and always ready 
to listen to reason. He wanted no other recommendation than a 
year’s rent paid in advance, and would undertake to execute, at 
the tenant’s cost, the whole of the painting, papering, whitewash- 
ing, roofing, pipes, chimneys, and general work himself ; ‘ whereas, 
young lady,’ he added, ‘if you had taken one of those Messenger 
houses, you cannot tell in what hands you would have found your- 
self, nor what charges you would have had to pay.’ 

He shook his fat head, and rattled his keys in his pocket. So 
strong is the tendency of the human mind to believe what is said, 
in spite of all experience to the contrary, that his victim smiled 
and thanked him, knowing very well that the next minute she 
would be angry with herself for so easily becoming a dupe to a 
clumsy rogue. 

She thanked him for his consideration, she said, yet she was 
uneasily conscious that he was overreaching her in some way, and 
she hesitated, 
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‘On the Green,’ he said. ‘What a position! Looking out on 
the garden! With such rooms! And so cheap!’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she replied, ‘ I must consult some one.’ 

‘ As to that,’ he said, ‘there may be another tenant; I can’t 
keep offers open. Take it, Miss, or leave it. There!’ 

While she still hesitated, he added one more recommendation. 

‘ An old house it is, but solid, and will stand for ever. Why, 
old Mr. Messenger was born here.’ 

‘Was he ?’ she cried, ‘was my—was Mr. Messenger actually 
born here ?’ 

She hesitated no longer. She took the house at his own price ; 
she accepted his terms, extortionate and grasping as they were. 

When the bargain was completed—when she had promised to 
sign the agreement for a twelvemonth, pay a year in advance, and 
appoint the disinterested one her executor of repairs, she returned 
to Bormalack’s. In the doorway, a cigarette in his mouth, 
lounged the Idle Apprentice. 

‘I saw you,’ he said, ‘ with the benevolent Bunker. You have 
fallen a prey to my uncle?’ 

‘T have taken a house from him.’ 

‘ The two phrases are convertible. Those who take his houses 
are his victims. I hope no great mischief is done.’ 

‘Not much, I think.’ 

The young man threw away his cigarette. 

‘ Seriously, Miss Kennedy,’ he said, ‘ my good uncle will pos- 
sess himself of all the money he can get out of you. Have a 
care.’ 

‘He can do me no harm, thank you all the same. I wanted a 
louse soon, and he has found me one. What does it matter if I 
pay a little more than I ought ?’ 

‘What does it matter?’ Harry was not versed in details of 
trade, but he knew enough to feel that this kind of talk was un- 
practical. *‘ What does it matter ? My dear young lady, if you go 
into business, you must look after the sixpences.’ 

Miss Kennedy looked embarrassed. She had betrayed herself, 
she thought. ‘I know—I know. But he talked me over.’ 

‘I have heard,’ said the practical man, looking profoundly 
wise, ‘that he who would save money must even consider that 
there is a difference between a guinea and a sovereign; and that 
he shouldn’t pay a cabman more than twice his fare, and that it is 
wrong to pay half-a-guinea for Heidsieck Monopole when he can 
get Pommery and Greno at seven-and-sixpence.’ 

Then he, too, paused abruptly, hecause he felt as if he had 
hetrayed himself, What have cabinet-makers to do with Pommery 
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and Greno? Fortunately, Angela did not hear the latter part of the 
speech. She was reflecting on the ease with which a crafty man— 
say Bunker—may compass his ends with the simple—say herself. 

‘I do not pretend,’ he said, ‘to know all the ropes, but I 
should not have allowed you to be taken in quite so readily by 
this good uncle. Do you know—~’ his eyes, when they were serious, 
which was not often, were really good. Angela perceived they 
were serious now,—‘ Do you know that the name of the Uncle 
who was indirectly, so to speak, connected with the Robin Red- 
breasts, was originally Bunker? He changed it after the children 
were dead, and he came into the property.’ 

‘I wish you had been with me,’ she said simply. ‘ But I sup- 
pose I must take my chance as other girls do.’ 

‘ Most other girls have got men to advise them. Have you no 
one?” 

‘I might have ’—she was thinking of her lawyers—who were 
paid to advise her if required. ‘ But I will find out things for 
myself.’ 

‘And at what a price! Are your pockets lined with gold, Mits 
Kennedy?’ They certainly were, but he did not know it. 

‘T will try to be careful. Thank you.’ 

‘As regards going with you, I am always at your command. 
I will be your servant, if you will accept me as such.’ 

This was going a step farther than seemed altogether safe. 
Angela was hardly prepared to receive a cabinet-maker, however 
polite and refined he might seem, as a lover. 

‘I believe,’ she said, ‘that in our class of life it is customary 
for young people to “ keep company,” is it not ?’ 

‘It is not uncommon, he replied, with much earnestness, 
‘The custom has even been imitated by the higher classes.’ 

‘ What I mean is this, that I am not going to keep company 
with any one; but, if you please to help me, if I ask your advice, I 
shall be grateful.’ 

‘Your gratitude,’ he said with a smile, ‘ought to make any 
man happy!’ 

‘Your compliments,’ she retorted, ‘will certainly kill my 
gratitude ; and now, Mr. Goslett, don’t you really think that you 
should try to do some work? Is it right to lounge away the days 
among the streets? Are your pockets, I may ask, lined with 
gold ?’ 

‘I am looking for work. I am hunting everywhere for work. 
My uncle is going to find mea worksnop. Then I shall request 
the patronage of the nobility and gentry of Stepney, Whitechapel, 
and the Mile End Road. H. G. respectfully solicits a trial.” He 
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laughed as if there could be no doubt at all about the future, and 
as if a few years of looking around were of no importance. Then 
he bowed to Angela in the character of the Complete Cabinet- 
maker. ‘Orders, madam, orders executed with neatness and 
despatch. The highest price given for second-hand furniture.’ 


She had got her house, however, though she was going to pay 
far too much for it. That was a great thing, and, as the more 
important schemes could not be all commenced at a moment’s 
notice, she would begin with the lesser—her dressmaker’s shop. 

Here Mr. Goslett could not help her. She applied, therefore, 
again to Mr. Bunker, who had a Registry Office for situations 
wanted. ‘ My terms,’ he said, ‘are five shillings on application 
and five shillings for each person engaged.’ 

He did not say that he took half-a-crown from each person who 
wanted a place and five shillings on her getting the place. His 
ways were ways of pleasantness, and on principle he never spoke 
of things which might cause unpleasant remarks. Besides, no one 
knew the trouble he had to take in suiting people. 

‘I knew,’ he said, ‘that you would come back to me. People 
will only find out my worth when I am gone.’ 

‘I hope you will be worth a great deal, Mr. Bunker,’ sai¢ 
Angela. 

‘Pretty well, young lady. Pretty well. Ah! my nephews will be 
the gainers. But not what I might have been if it had not been 
for the meanness, the—the—Hunxiness of that wicked old man.’ 

‘Do you think you can find me what I want, Mr. Bunker ?’ 

‘Can 1?’ He turned over the leaves of a great book. ‘ Look 
at this long list; all ready to better themselves. Apprentices 
anxious to get through their articles, and improvers to be dress- 
makers, and dressmakers to be forewomen, and forewomen to be 
mistresses, That is the way of the world, young lady. Sweet 
contentment, where art thou?’ The pastoral simplicity of his 
words and attitude were inexpressibly comic. 

‘ And how are you going to begin, Miss Kennedy ?’ 

€ Quietly, at first.’ 

‘Then you'll want a matter of one or two dressmakers, and 
half-a-dozen improvers. The apprentices will come later.’ 

‘ What are the general wages in this part of London ?’ 

‘ The dressmakers get sixteen shillings a week; the improvers 
six. They bring their own dinners, and you give them their tea. 
But, of course, you know all that.’ 

‘Of course,’ sajd Angela, making a note of the fact, notwith- 
planding. fe ' 
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‘ As for one of your dressmakers, I can recommend you Rebekah 
Hermitage, daughter of the Rev. Percival Hermitage. She cannot 
get a situation, because of her father’s religious opinions.’ 

‘That seems strange. What are they ?’ 

‘ Why, he’s Minister of the Seventh Day Independents. They’ve 
got a chapel in Redman’s Row; they have their services on 
Saturday because, they say—and it seems true—that the Fourth 
Commandment has never been abolished any more than the rest of 
them. I wonder the Bishops don’t take it up. Well, there it is. 
On Saturdays she won’t work, and on Sundays she don’t like to, 
because the other people don’t.’ 

‘Has she any religious objection,’ asked Angela, ‘to working 
on Monday or Tuesday ?’ 

‘No; and I’llsend her over, Miss Kennedy, this evening, if you 
will see her. You'll get her cheap because no one else will have 
her. Very good. Then there is Nelly Sorensen. I know she 
would like to go out, but her father is particular. Not that he’s 
any right to be, being a Pauper. Ifa man like me or the late Mr. 
Messenger, my friend, chooses to be particular, it’s nothing but right. 
As for Captain Sorensen—why, it’s the Pride after the fall, instead 
of before it. Which makes it, to a substantial man, sickenin’.’ 

‘ Who is Captain Sorensen ?’ 

‘He lives in the Asylum along the Whitechapel Road, only 
ten minutes or so from here. Nelly Sorensen is as clever a work- 
woman as you will get. If I were you, Miss Kennedy, I would 
go and find her at home. Then you can see her work and talk 
to her. As for her father, keep him in his right place. Pride in 
an Almshouse! Why, you’d hardly believe it; but I wanted to 
put his girl in a shop where they employ fifty hands, and he 
wouldn’t have it, because he didn’t like the character of the pro- 
prietor. Said he was a grinder and an oppressor. My answer to 
such is, and always will be, “ Take it or leave it.” If they won’t 
take it, there’s heaps that must. As old Mr. Messenger used to 
say, “* Bunker, my friend,” or “ Bunker, my only friend,” some- 
times, “ Your remarks is true wisdom.” Yes, Miss Kennedy, I 
will go with you, to show you the way.’ He looked at his watch. 
‘Half-past four. I dare say it will take half an hour there and back 
—which with the last quarter of an hour’s talk, we shall charge as 
an hour’s time, which is half-a-crown. Thank you, An hour,’ he 
added, with great feeling, ‘an hour, like a pint of beer, cannot be 
divided. And on these easy terms, Miss Kennedy, you will find 
me always ready to work for you from sunrise to sunset, thinking 
of your interests even at meals, so as not to split an hour or waste 
time, and to save trouble in reckoning up.’ 

(Zo be continued.) 














Mabsie. 


A WHOLESOME dread of prolixity, tempered by a not unnatural 
desire to secure my readers’ immediate and undivided attention, 
impels me to speak out like a man, and confess, without farther 
reserve or circumlocution, that this veracious chronicle is neither 
more nor less than the record of as pretty a little love-affair as 
ever drew sigh from sympathetic bosom. Now, the most interest- 
ing personage in a love-story is, beyond all controversy, its 
heroine. And the first duty incumbent upon the narrator of such 
a story is that of describing his heroine in the most glowing 
language his pen can command. Well, my heroine’s name is 
Mabsie. And, as a facetious young lady once informed the select 
but limited social circle in which I have the honour to revolve, 
Mabsie is ‘ the short for Mab.’ 

This last announcement may seem trivial to the unobservant, 
but it is not so; for it gives me the opportunity of explaining 
that my pretty Mabsie was really named after the famous little 
potentate whose coachman was ‘a small grey-coated gnat.’ And 
why not? No fairy that ever danced in the moonlight, in the 
good old times when fairies were as plentiful as blackberries, was 
half so lithe, or half so volatile, or half so delicately fashioned as 
she. Moreover, the circumstances under which she first became 
‘one of us’ were, to say the least of it, unusual, if not exactly 
romantic; though the scene of their enactment was just an 
ordinary matter-of-fact apartment in the Alexandra Hotel. 

To my temporary home in that most pleasant of metropolitan 
hostelries I returned, one evening last summer, after a hard day’s 
work in the reading-room of the British Museum, very tired, very 
much bored by the perusal of a heap of grimy old MSS., and 
firmly convinced that the operation of dining could no longer be 
postponed without grave dereliction of a very grave duty. Deter- 
mined to perform that duty to the best of my ability, I knocked 
at the door of an adjoining chamber ; described my condition toa 
member of my family who seemed to me to be tossing the furniture 
of her room from side to side with reckless impetuosity ; and paused 
for a reply. Ireceived one, immediate, terse, and uttered ina tone 
of unwonted excitement. ‘Come in, quick! and shut the door.’ 

I obeyed, of course; and, seeing three chairs and a towel-horse 
turned upside-down in the middle of the room, prepared to restore 
them to their normal position: whereupon, a grey, brown, fluffy 
object, with a long, grey, fluffy tail, dashed past me, like a comet, 
and vanished behind the wardrobe, 
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‘ What, in the name of wonder, is that?’ I asked; not a little 
startled by the apparition, and very much astonished at the 
suddenness of its disappearance. 

‘That is Mabsie,’ said the member of my family. ‘Do you 
think you could catch her ?’ 

I thought I could ; and essayed to move the wardrobe, which, 
however, proved to be so inconveniently heavy that I reconsidered 
the matter, and rang for the waiting-maid, who declined to inter- 
fere, on the ground that she was ‘frightened to death of the 
parrot.’ The ‘parrot,’ indeed! Truly it is high time that 
board schools were established everywhere. 

Scorning the aid of so ignorant a domestic, I gave another tug 
at the ponderous structure, and succeeded, after much painful 
travail, in moving it nearly half a quarter of an inch from the wall ; 
when, straightway, the fluffy mass darted over my head, looked 
down upon me with well-bred curiosity from the top of the bed- 
stead, sat for a moment on the handle of the water jug, knocked 
over a candlestick, and finally settled itself comfortably on the 
mantelpiece. Blessing Fate for my opportunity-—for I have 
already hinted that I was famishing—I now made a grab at the 
furry meteor; and was rewarded for my pains with a volley of 
abusive language which would have left Mark Twain’s blue jays 
nowhere. Assuredly, Miss Mabsie’s education had not stopped 
short at the ‘ rudiments’ of invective. 

The step from the mantelpiece to the window-frame being a 
mere trifle of some ten or twelve feet, or thereabouts, Mabsie 
accomplished it at a single bound; and, seated on a convenient 
cross-bar, watched the movements of the carriages in Hyde Park 
with manifest interest. Then I bethought me of diplomacy. My 
friend’s open cage stood on a table close by. I gently moved it to 
the window, and, while she was engaged in criticising the dress of a 
severely esthetic young lady who occupied the seat of honour in a 
barouche on the opposite side of the road, my cautious relative 
and I succeeded in quietly elbowing her into her normal habitation. 

[ now, for the first time, had an opportunity of observing this 
remarkable young person at my leisure; and, truly, I no longer 
marvelled at her evident disapproval of her esthetic sister’s habili- 
ments. Her own garments were conceived in irreproachable taste, 
and the form they clothed was perfect. Imagine a little body, 
about as large as that of a fine full-grown squirrel, covered with 
soft fur, in which a thousand tints of grey and black and orange 
are so cunningly intermingled with each other that it is impossible 
to describe the resulting colour by any generic term. Imagine 
a wee face, like that of a dear little old lady, who has seen much 
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sorrow, but borne it so bravely that it has in no wise dimmed the 
flash of her bright brown eyes, though the expression of certain 
sad lines around her pretty mouth is too pathetic to be misunder- 
stood. Imagine, in the middle of this little lady’s forehead, a snow- 
white patch, like the bandeaw of a Sister of Charity; and, on 
either side of her head, a rich black plume, so light that it looks 
as if a breath would serve to disperse it into infinite space. 
Finally, imagine, in place of the little lady’s hands, two delicate 
brown paws; in place of her high-heeled shoes, two well-formed 
feet, strong enough to hang by head downwards should occasion 
render such a proceeding desirable, or to sit upon, or to leap withal 
over a grand pianoforte, or a Japanese screen, or any other reason- 
able obstacle you choose to place in their way; in lieu of her train, 
picture to yourself a tail, longer than that appertaining to the 
grandest chat in the chateau of the Marquis de Carabas, grey at 
one season of the year, and, at another, marked with alternate 
rings of black and cinnamon. Imagine all this, I say, and you 
will be able to form a tolerably correct idea of Mabsie’s personal 
appearance ; and will probably be prepared to hear that she is a 
marmoset—not of the common kind usually sold in bird-shops, 
but of a rarer, more delicate, and more easily tameable species,! 
remarkable for the grace of its movements, the gentleness of its 
disposition, and the modest propriety of its demeanour (when not 
provoked to put the blue jays to shame by the violence of its exe- 
crations). 

Mabsie did not in the least mind being looked at. I think 
she rather liked it. When I offered her a piece of cake, she put 
her right hand out of the cage and took it, with the air of one 
who was not only privileged to expect polite attention, but really 
did expect it. And she ate her little morsel as delicately as the 
esthetic young lady would have eaten an ice-wafer at a garden 
party. There can be no doubt that that mite of cake cemented 
our friendship, for good and all; for we have never, since I offered 
it to her, had a dispute upon any subject whatever. Indeed, the 
look she gave me was as good as a bond of truce, sealed, signed, 
and delivered. 

So Mabsie became ‘ one of us.’ And we took her down to our 
quiet country home, rejoicing in the possession of so delightful an 
addition to our family circle. Albeit, I regret to say that her 
reception by certain members of that amiable confraternity was not 
altogether such as we could have desired. The truth is, we—that 
is to say, the member of my family to whom I have more than 
once had occasion to allude and myself—live under a zoocracy. 
1 -Hapale penicillata—Pencil-eared Lemur, The ordinary species is Hapale jacchus. 
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And among the zodcrats are certain dignitaries, who, not having 
been consulted on this matter, took grievous offence at the want 
of proper respect shown to them by their inferiors. Miss Topsy, 
a black-and-tan toy terrier of exalted lineage, and such very- 
exalted-indeed ideas of her own sovereign rights that a sarcastic 
friend of mine calls her ‘ the home-ruler ’—Miss Topsy, the beloved, 
the petted, the spoiled, would not so much as look at our new 
friend. Mistress Chloe, a princess of the Pug dynasty, did indeed 
condescend to look, and even to sniff; but evidently with no 
more friendly intention than that of discovering whether or not the 
mass of fluff was good for food. As for Mr. Rollo, seeing that he 
would have found no difficulty whatever in swallowing such a 
dinner, cage and all, at a gulp, I thought it prudent to say nothing 
to him about the matter; hoping that in process of time it might 
be possible to strike out some line of policy equally agreeable to all 
parties. 

Meanwhile, thinking that Mabsie’s limbs looked cramped after 
her long journey, I took her into the dining-room, and set her 
free, for a run. A grey-black-and-orange flash darted instantly 
from the cage door to the window-curtain. At the same moment, 
a black-and-tan flash darted from under my chair. By dint of 
superhuman alacrity, for which I am not generally remarkable, I 
succeeded in hooking my finger into the collar of the last-named 
flash, for—say half a second. By the time that half-second had 
expired, Mabsie was safe on the curtain-pole, looking down upon 
the world below, with her head on one side, as who should say, 
‘Dear friend, you really must run faster, if you do not want to 
lose sight of the tip of my tail in the distance.’ Whereupon, 
Miss Topsy confessed herself fairly vanquished; the internecine 
feud came to an end; and all parties agreed to dwell together in 
peace and unity. 

Like most spoiled beauties, Mabsie soon began to show signs 
of a temper delightfully capricious. One day, when a lady (to 
whom I had imprudently described her as a paragon of affability) 
came to see her, she refused to put as much as the tip of her nose 
out of bed until her visitor had departed, when she immediately 
exhibited herself at her best—that is to say, she ate up a whole 
banana, and tore my favourite pen-wiper to shreds. She will some- 
times remain inert all day, and rush about her cage in the even- 
ing like a mad thing; or be as lively as a squirrel in the morning, 
and retire to rest at noon, to reappear no more until noon the 
next day. Her claim to the sovereignty of the curtain-pole re- 
maining undisputed, she delights in perching herself on its exact 
centre, and summoning all the other marmosets in the world to her 
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Court, by means of a cry, which we at first mistook for a whistle, 
though subsequent observation proved it to proceed directly from 
the lungs. This cry is very remarkable. Though miles above the 
range of ordinary soprano voices, it is a true ‘chest-note. A 
great musician—Herr Wagner, for instance—would describe it as 
the five-times-marked g, the pitch of which is an octave higher 
than that of the highest G on the pianoforte! The note is always 
the same, and always repeated four times. Then follows a pause 
of a minute, or thereabouts ; then another fourfold cry, followed 
by another pause, and so on, throughout an entire afternoon. I 
am not superstitious. It taxes my credulity to believe that two 
and two make four. But, I do believe that this cry is Masonic, 
and intelligible only to marmosets of high intellectual culture ; 
and I lived for a long time in daily hope of hearing some Past 
Master of the Higher Initiation reply to it. 

Wiser than some of her human sisters, Mabsie never sings out 
of tune. When she is ‘not in good voice’ she holds her peace. 
She held her peace so long last winter, that we began to fear that 
she must be seriously out of health. So I wrote to an experienced 
keeper at the Zoological Gardens, and entreated him to prescribe 
for her. He prescribed sponge-cakes steeped in cream, and hot- 
house grapes. By dint of perseverance we succeeded, at that un- 
timely season, in getting a very few grapes, at the rate of three- 
pence each; and, of these, she condescended just to taste one or 
two of the best. The cakes and cream were more successful, and 
have ever since remained her favourite food. She likes a grape 
occasionally ; but, if disturbed while eating it, drops it instantly, 
and never stoops to pick it up. We thought, at first, that this 
was because she did not really care for the fruit; but may not 
the habit be traced to a still more natural cause? A banana, 
dropped in the forest, falls twenty feet at a stretch; and it would 
scarcely be worth while to run down after it, with a dozen bunches 
of ripe fruit hanging within reach. When Mabsie drops a grape, 
she does not stay to calculate the distance it has fallen, but 
leaves it to its fate, and holds out her hand for another. 

Still, there are troubles which neither grapes, nor bananas, nor 
even cakes and cream can cure. And, before very long, it became 
so evident that our poor little Mabsie lacked something, that we 
grew quite uneasy about her. At last, it dawned upon our minds 
that that something might possibly be a mate. To put the ques- 
tion to the test, we showed her a looking-glass; and her attempts 
to caress her own reflection within it were so piteously touching, 
that we determined to seek a suitable companion for her the very 
next time we found ourselvesin London. Alas! there was not even 
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a marmoset of the common white-whiskered species exposed for sale 
in any shop we visited. In this sore strait, the friendly keeper 
suggested a visit to ‘ Jamrach’s ;’ where he told me I was quite 
‘sure to get my money’s worth for my money.’ So, I wended my 
way to the far East—not on the hump of a camel, but on the 
knife-board of a Blackwall omnibus—and, in due time, found my- 
self in the famous naturalist’s menagerie, where I saw all manner 
of beasts, furred, feathered, shelled, and scaled; but, not so much 
as the ghost of a pencil-eared marmoset. So I was fain to content 
myself with a promise of the earliest intelligence of an expected 
consignment. Meanwhile, well knowing that no vulgar animal was 
ever permitted to set foot within the sacred precincts of Mr. Jam- 
rach’s vivarium, I intimated my intense desire to make acquaint- 
ance with some of its inmates; whereupon I was politely intro- 
duced toa blue-bird, a lion, an ocelot, a llama, a mongoose, a 
mocking-bird, a tiger, a nonpareil, a bonnet-monkey, a laugh- 
ing-jackass, a dorsal squirrel, and a jerboa. 

It seems invidious to descend to particulars in describing a 
company so truly select. Yet there are distinctions, even among 
the creme de la créme of the very best society ; and I had not 
been long in the presence of these distinguished representatives of 
the haute noblesse, before I found that my ability to resist their 
seductions extended only to the first ten members of the august 
fraternity. To the charms of the remaining two I succumbed 
thereand then. The jerboa! was simply irresistible, with its pretty 
hare-like face, its great black eyes as round as marbles, its dainty 
little stilts, and the black-and-white tuft, like a bundle of silk, at 
the end of its long lithe tail. And the dorsal squirrel?? Well, 
its back was covered with soft black velvet, of a richness quite un- 
approachable in these degenerate days, though our great-great- 
grandmothers may perhaps have worn something more worthy to 
be compared with it. Its sides were of orange-coloured satin ; and 
in place of a tail, it waved above its back a glorious ostrich-fea- 
ther, tinted with black and grey and richest tawny red, in infinite 
gradations which would have defied the pencil of J. M. W. Turner 
himself. Yes; to these two cunning enchanters I lost my heart 
on the spot; and, impatient to effect their ransom, I caused them to 
be sent, that very day, to my room at the Alexandra, where, in due 
time, I retired to rest, with a cage at each end of my bed. 

I dreamed that a regiment of Sappers and Miners from the 
Knightsbridge Barracks was sawing the house to pieces. (Pardon 
me, O brave Life Guards, if you can. There is no limit to the foolish- 
ness of dreams.) Being only a lodger, I did not feel myself called 


» Dipus Aigyptius. 2 Sciurus dorsalis. 
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upon to interfere, until the noise of some hundred and fifty hand- 
saws was suddenly succeeded by a dead silence. Then I awoke, 
in some confusion of mind; and, by the glimmer of my night- 
light, beheld a million jerboas skipping about the room in every 
conceivable direction. Such a multitude of living creatures I 
never saw before; not even in a bee-hive. However, on lighting 
my candle, I found that I had made a trifling mistake. There 
was only one jerboa. But that one possessed the power of jump- 
ing in a million different directions, and staring at me from a 
million different points of view, at one and the same moment. 
His movements were so noiseless, and his long springs so incon- 
ceivably rapid, that the effect they produced was that of a flickering 
shadow, weaving its network from end to end of the room in che- 
quered lines which crossed and recrossed each other so swiftly that 
it made one’s head feel quite dizzy to watch them. Common 
sense assured me that five minutes of such exercise as that would 
suffice to tire out the noblest-born jerboa that ever traced back 
its descent to the days of Pharaoh Necho: so I sat down on the 
side of my bed, and quietly awaited results. After the lapse of 
three-quarters of an hour, my faith in common sense began to 
waver. Twenty minutes later, I found it desirable to reject all 
evidence save that based upon experience; and, as the result I 
had awaited seemed as far distant as ever, I endeavoured to pro- 
pitiate my good fortune by overt acts of interference with the 
natural course of events. I threw down a piece of cake—some 
bread—a handful of Indian corn. But my enchantments were in 
vain. I might as well have offered a slice of cold bacon to Brillat- 
Savarin. Having provided all manner of meats for the entertain- 
ment of my guests, I was enabled to try the effect of a cabbage- 
leaf. After taking just one bite at this in passing, my friend 
jumped straight into the fender. I did the same; and surprised 
him so much by my unwonted agility, that he stood still to stare 
at me. This little act of indiscretion lost him the game. I 
caught him, point blank, and, his own cage being bitten through 
and through, I put him into that belonging to the Dorsal Squirrel. 
Quite undisturbed by this summary proceeding, he instantly 
began to devour every scrap of food he found in the house, to the 
infinite disgust of its lawful occupant, who cursed him by his 
gods in tones quite awful to listen to. It is needless to say that 
this distressing exhibition of profanity was completely thrown 
away. Unmoved by the muttered oaths of his irascible neighbour, 
the bold Egyptian followed up his attack upon the food by pro- 
ceeding to demolish the cage. The one task was, clearly, quite 
as easy to him as the other, and his determination to make short 
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work of it was so strongly pronounced, that I at once recognised 
the necessity of keeping awake all night. It would have been a 
weary watch for me, had it not been so inexpressibly amusing. 
But, to my infinite delight, at the first blush of dawn, my tor- 
mentor fell fast asleep—and so didI. The next day being Sunday, 
the impossibility of procuring a stronger cage impressed me with 
a feeling very nearly akin todismay. Towards eventide, however, 
the hotel porter, to whom I had confided my trouble, was visited 
with an inspiration. He brought me a huge wire rat-trap, strong 
enough to have satisfied the gaolers of Potiphar himself; and this, 
comfortably padded with tow, formed a convenient habitation from 
which the compatriot of the Pharaohs could in no wise effect his 
escape. So, that night, I slept in peace, setting all the Sappers 
and Miners in the world at defiance. 

Two days later, I received notice of a small consignment of 
marmosets, among which I was fortunate enough to find a Puck 
who seemed to me really worthy of our pretty Mabsie. If I were 
only just the least little bit in the world sentimental—which I am 
not—lI would try to describe the first meeting of the gentle lovers. 
But since experience has taught me, overand over again, that my pen 
is unequal to the task of depicting anything at all connected with 
the rise and progress of the tender passion, all I can say is, that 
the interview was most touching, and the success of our match- 
making experiment unbounded. The transports of the honey- 
moon subsided, in process of time, into a quiet sort of Darby-and- 
Joan affection, exceeding beautiful to behold; and the happy pair 
are sitting, at this moment, side by side upon the curtain-pole, nod- 
ding their heads at each other with a grave dignity quite undis- 
turbed by the gambols of the jerboa beneath. them, and scarcely 
ruffied even by the periodical visits of the dorsal squirrel, who 
runs up, every five minutes or so, to inquire how they find them- 
selves. Iam not quite sure that I have ever seen a fast young 
couple of the human species behave so courteously in the presence 
of a troublesome visitor ; though I make no doubt that our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers were every whit as graceful and as 
dignified. Well! I am fond of dignity myself, and I confess that 
my sympathies are entirely on the side of our venerable progenitors, 
and on that of the two tiny creatures who so prettily remind me of 
them, and who are conversing together, as I write, with such in- 
effable politeness, that I protest I feel quite ashamed of the 
roughness of my poor human manners. Per Jovem! Mabsie is 
putting up her cheek to be patted; and Puck is actually patting 


it! May they live happily together for ever after ! 
W. 8, ROCKSTRO. 





Kesurgo. 
A COMEDY: 


Cloth of gold, do not despise 
To match thyself with cloth of frieze. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Purtir Dormer, Earl L’Estrange. 

Marauis oF Ipswicu (son of the Duke of Lowestoft). 
PrincirPE Carto SANFRIANO. 

ALDRED DoRrIAN. 

Duca pi MontTeLvpo. 

CrarrE, Madame Gilyon. 

Lavra, Principessa Sanfriano, 

Lapy Cowes. 

Countess or St. ASAPH. 

MarcHesa ZANZINI. 


Other minor persons. 


Scene IV. 
Salons in Palazzo Sanfriano. 


Present: the Princess, Mme. Gtyon, L’Estraneae, Ipswicn, 
Marcuesa Zanzint. A Bric-d-brac seller is showing ivories, 
carvings, stuffs, and a triptych. 


DL Estrange (giving him back an wory nestké). Mr. Brown, 
this is no more Japanese than I am. Don’t you know that the 
Japanese take ten years of their lives to carve a ladybird on a 
rose-leaf? This is Dutch work, and very coarse work even for 
Dutch. Have you never learned the A BC of your commerce, 
Mr. Brown ? 

Princess. You shouldn’t be so hard on the poor creature. 
He admits he is obliged to keep a heap of rubbish to satisfy the 
Americani. 

L’Estrange. Satisfaction is the antithesis of my emotions in 
surveying his treasures. May I ask why you have this mountain 
of fraud in your presence ? 

' Princess, Why, surely I told you. I am going to wear a 
Venetian page’s dress at the Malatesta ball, and I wanted an old 
Italian dagger, and he brought me one. This is genuine ? 

L’Estrange. Have you bought it? 
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Princess. Certainly. Oh, good gracious! isn’t it right ? 

LEstrange. Perhaps it is not worth while telling you, and 
yet you must not be seen with it. It is German work; it was 
made at Berlin last week. Even were it old, it would be of no use 
to you. You want a Venetian poniard or stiletto; this is copied 
from a French miséricorde of the Valois time. 

Princess. Oh dear! and I have given five hundred francs for it! 

DL’Estrange. It is worth fifteen. Send the impostor away, 
and when you buy things, do ask someone who knows. It is 
ignorance that allows these people to flood the world with ana- 
chronisms and counterfeits. 

Princess. Well, I confess if a thing’s pretty I don’t mind 
much who made it. Now I shall have to roam all over the place 
looking for a poniard. You have been very cruel. Nobody would 
have noticed 

D’Estrange. I will get you what you ought to have, if it be 
in Rome; and if not, I will telegraph home. I have a collection 
of daggers, and there are some of the Cinque-cento amongst them. 

Princess. Too charming of you. Of what haven’t you a 
collection at home? 

L’Estrange. Not of Dutch nestkes. 

Marchesa. I have got at home the daga with which Cesare 
Borgia had my forefather killed, after a banquet, on Quattro Capi 
bridge, one nice dark night. When they took him home, it was 
between his shoulder-blades: he dead. If you like, Princess, I will 
lend it you with pleasure. It is the right epoch. 

Princess. Oh, dear Marchesa, you are so kind. But, if it 
murdered a man, it would be unpleasant to wear it. 

Marchesa. Pooh! They must all have murdered many mens 
if they are real daggers. How you look! And you think nothing 
of staring at the stipplechase out at Albano when young Stanhope 
he kill himself. 

Ipswich. But that was fair, Marchesa. Stanhope pitched 
on his head: who could help it ? 

Marchesa. Ab, your distinctions are too subtle for my 
simplicity. You think nothing of killing if it done in sport; 
me, I think more excuse for it when it done in passion. ButIgo 
to see their comedietta at Barberini. You come with me, my 
dear; you improve my English; your own is so choiee. 

Ipswich. Icome! But, hang it, Marchesa, one can’t talk 
like old Johnson. 

Marchesa. Why not? We talk like Dante. 

Ipswich, You see, one can’t be chaffed. 

Marchesa, Chaff? that means to teaze, to insult, to jeer, to 
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grin. No; we not do that to oneanother. Where is there wit in 
rudeness ? [ Exewnt Marcuesa and Ipswicu. 





[Prince takes the tradesman apart to look at his stuffs ; 
L’Estrance approaches Mug. Gryon. 


L’Estrange. You were sketching in the Cimontanara this 
morning? You go often? 

Mme. Glyon. Yes; it is beautiful there, looking out to the 
San Giovanni gate. 

D’Estrange. Can one come? 

Mme. Glyon. No; you must be a friend of the owner. I 
believe there is one day in the week when anybody may go. 

DL’Estrange. I certainly do not covet that one day in the 
week. Mme. Glyon, you are very frigid always, but I want you 
to thaw to me enough to tell me why last week in Dorian’s atelier 
you told me you had heard I was capricious? What common 
friend have we who so thoroughly carries out the modern theories 
of friendship as to malign me thus ? 

Mme. Glyon (hesitates). I know no friend of yours. I am 
not in the world. 

DT’Estrange. Then, if it were your own fancy only, what made 
you think so? 

Mme. Glyon (lifts her head and looks at him coldly). The 
story of your marriage is common property. I have heard it like 
everyone else. If you find me too intrusive on your private life, 
do not blame me—vous l’avez voulu. 

L’Estrange (is silent a moment and annoyed). Yes; cer- 
tainly that very old, old story of a folly is common property. But 
I should not have supposed that anyone had remembered so mere 
an episode, and one so long ago. 

Mme. Glyon. An episode! I heard it was a tragedy. 

L’Estrange. Who can have talked to you about it? Ipswich? 

Mme. Glyon. Oh no! I heard it—once—very long ago, as 
you say. 

L’Estrange. <A stupidity in one’s life is never pardoned. A 
thousand crimes are easily enough forgotten and forgiven. So it 
is this silly tale that has prejudiced you against me? I dare say 
you actually believe me a modern edition of Bluebeard ? 

Mme. Glyon. It does not seem to me the sort of past that 
one would expect a man to jest at. I do not presume to judge you ; 
but, as I say, the tale gave me an impression of both caprice 
and cruelty. 

L’Estrange (angrily). I have neither in my character. That 
I can declare with a clear conscience, I have no illusions about 
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myself, nor do I claim any especial superiority of temper ; but this 
I can say honestly, I am incapable of cruelty to any living creature. 
I am even that miracle, an Englishman who hates a gun ! 

Mme. Glyon. I did not say you shot your wife. 

DL’ Estrange (with a little laugh). Madame, I am your debtor 
that you acquit me even of that much! My wife—well, yes—she 
was my wife, certainly ; but, good heavens! if I could tell you how 
impossible it seems to me that such a passage can ever have 
occurred in my life! I feel convinced that I must have read it 
in some novel, seen it on some stage, and had a nightmare, dream- 
ing the history was mine. 

Mme. Glyon. I suppose it was all so very long ago—you 
have forgotten ? 

L’Estrange. No; it is not the sort of episode that one forgets. 

Mme. Glyon. You are very fond of the word ‘ episode.’ 

I’Estrange. It seems to me to describe correctly the short, 
period in my life of which we are now talking. It was an episode ; 
it was not more—it was an episode of unutterable folly, infatuation, 
disillusion, pain, and repentance. 

Mme. Glyon. Repentance? It seems to sit lightly on you. 

[’Estrange. I mean repentance of a foolish and hasty action 
which made me very absurd in the world’s eyes, and caused anamount 
of comment, misrepresentation, and interference on the world’s part 
such as I am the last man upon earth to endure with tolerance. 

Mme. Glyon. I beg your pardon. I fancied you meant 
repentance for your injury of a girl’s life. 

L’Estrange. Madame! Thatis really too preposterous. What 
injury could I do the poor child? I injured myself, if you will! 

Mme. Glyon. I thought you married her? That is what I 
always heard. 

L’Estrange. Well, I married her! Where is the injury there ? 
I could have done no more for a duke’s daughter, for a crown 
princess. Itis that which was my intolerable idiocy ! my absolute 
madness! Looking back, I cannot conceive 

Mme. Glyon. Is it so very long ago? 

L’Estrange. Ten years, eleven, twelve—it is not the length 
of time, it is the strange delusions which possessed me, which 
make it seem impossible to me I ever was the man laughed at by 
all Europe for presenting at an English Drawing-room a French 
peasant’s daughter. 

Mme. Glyon. Did this peasant do anything very strange at 
the Drawing-room ? 

L’Estrange. Strange? No; not that I remember. She 
was shy and stupid, of course, like a little sheep; but I think my 
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mother hustled her through without accident; only when the 
Queen spoke to her she answered—TI suppose from sheer force of 
habit—‘ Merci, ma bonne dame !’ 

Mme. Glyon (with a cold smile). You should have sent her 
to Tower Hill for treason. 

L’Estrange. You are pleased to laugh; I can assure you it 
is no laughing matter to have such a joke as that against the 
woman who bears your name running like wildfire through all 
the clubs of London. 

Mme. Glyon. Position seems to bring with it strange pusil- 
lanimity. Were I a man, I should not be a coward. 

D’Estrange. A coward! It is no question of cowardice. It 
is the sense of being made ridiculous. 

Mme. Glyon. Pray, what is that but cowardice? I hardly 
see what there was to be so very ashamed of. Your wife was a 
little peasant—everyone knew that. It was not wonderful in so 
strange a scene, so bewildering a crowd as a royal reception must 
have seemed to her, that words which she no doubt had been 
taught by her own people to say as the most perfect phrase of 
courtesy, came to her tongue before the Queen! Lord L’Estrange, 
I am a Frenchwoman, and not of the highest classes myself. You 
will pardon me if my sympathies are rather with your wife than 
with yourself. If the poor little simple ‘ Merci, ma bonne dame!’ 
was all your wrongs, I think 

D’Estrange. Wrongs! What wrongs can an innocent and 
harmless child do one? She never wronged me, but she did worse. 
At every turn she irritated me, annoyed me, confused me before 
my friends, made me look like a fool—as the vulgar phrase runs. 
She was as lovely as the morning, but as ignorant as the little swine 
she had been used to drive to find the truffles. At every moment 
of intercourse I was met by that blank wall of absolute ignorance ; 
she understood nothing that I said or that I alluded to; my dog 
comprehended better the topics of the day. She made grotesque 
mistakes in everyday etiquettes that were as simple as A BC. 
The women laughed at her and laughed at me, till I was beside 
myself. When I tried to teach her or correct her, she cried out that 
I had ceased to love her, and sobbed for hours. I wrote her little 
notes as to the things she ought to know or do, and she thought 
those more cruel than spoken words. What wasI todo? I did 
what seemed to me most simple and best for both; I arranged a 
tour in India for myself and sent her to a convent at Paris to be 
educated. The issue was terrible; but I have never seen that 
I did anything so very cruel. I repeat I thought that she would 
be wise, and learn the sort of learning without which a woman is 
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a laughing-stock for society, and—and—well, you know she took 
it in another light, poor creature! and 

Mme. Glyon. She died. It was very stupid. 

D’Estrange (angrily). You are very unjust to me. I meant 
neither to injure nor desert her. It was impossible that I could 
imagine so simple an arrangement for her welfare would be taken 
to heart in so tragic a manner. I was neither faithless nor heart- 
less. It seems to me that I only did a most natural thing in 
placing her where she could learn and unlearn, and where she 
could be made able to hold her own in the world we lived in. 

Mme. Glyon. Oh, no doubt it was very natural. I believe 
most egotism is so. 

L’Estrange. How was it egotism? It was for the poor child’s 
own good. 

Mme. Glyon. Oh, of course; only it seems that she was too 
stupid to appreciate it. You know women are foolish ; they expect 
love to endure: they are ready to sacrifice themselves, and so fancy 
men will do the same. They are tragic, as you say, and take 
things au grand sérieux. Of course your wife ought to have 
appreciated your excellent intentions, and understood your sus- 
ceptibilities, which she was so perpetually and unconsciously out- 
raging. She should have had no such false sentiment as ber own 
pride and her own affections. I quite see from your point of view 
that she must have been irritating and wearisome—most irritating, 
most wearisome. But why would you marry her? 

L’Estrange. She was very beautiful, and I—I have said I 
was foolish to an incomprehensible degree, and I had at the time 
all sorts of romantic notions as to my wife being unspotted by the 
world, and moulded to my hand, and all that kind of thing. It is 
twelve years ago. Looking back at it, I cannot now understand 
how I came to commit such an unutterable insanity. 

Mme. Glyon. All your pity is evidently for yourself. And 
yet—she did die, did she not ? 

L’Estrange (with pain). Yes, she died. Poor little fool! 
Who could ever foresee 

Mme. Glyon. You should be very grateful to her now. You 
never could have made anything of her from your point of view. 
She would never have been a grande dame; and only think now 
how tired and sick you would be of her! She would be worse than 
a Japanese nestké carved in Amsterdam | 

L’Estrange (gloomily). You are pleased to make a jest of it. 
It is not one to me. She was full of promise; her mind was deli- 
cate and lofty ; her natural grace was great: with culture 

Mme. Glyon. Ob no, believe me, she would always have said 
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‘ Merci, ma bonne dame!’ somehow or other, or its equivalent, 
and disgraced you. 

LI’Estrange. She disgraces me now, I see, in your eyes! You 
evidently believe that I behaved abominably and cruelly to her, 
while in truth I had no other thought but to make her fit—— 

Mme. Glyon. For you and your exalted station ! 

I’Estrange. Madame! Iam nota cad! 

Mme. Glyon. No; you are an accomplished gentleman and 
a man of the world ; but for those very reasons you only considered 
yourself. And since you have brought on thisconversation of your own 
will, will you not confess now, that in your shame of her, and your 
want of courage in supporting her and the world’s laughter, there 
was an element of—of—do not murder me !—of snobbishness ? 

[L’Estrange grows red and rises in silence. Mug. GLyon 
pours herself some tea. 

The Princess (approaching). How very angry you look, Lord 
L’Estrange! What has my friend been saying to you? 

L’Estrange. That which is the one unpardonable sin, Princess 
—a truth! Your dagger shall be here as quickly as a telegram 
can summon it; and, for heaven’s sake, have nothing more to do 
with bric-d-brac Brown Mesdames, I must leave you. There is 
a terrible dinner for the Grand Duke to-night that I shall be late 
for—-a man-dinner of all horror ! 

[He shakes hands with ti: Princess; bows to Mur. Giron, 
and goes out. 

Princess (to Mux. Giron). What did you say to him ? 

Mme. Glyon (rising and pulting down her cup). He would 
speak of his marriage. I tried to avoid it, but he would continue 
the subject. Then I told him home-truths that stung him. Oh, 
my dear, that I should have worshipped the ground that man trod 
on! He is worse even than I thought! so poor a spirit, so miser- 
able and petty a pride! He owns he separated himself from—from 
his wife, because she offended his taste in conventional things and 
got him ridiculed before conventional society. He cited, as though 
it were some treason, some great crime, that one poor little fault 
of ‘ Merci, ma bonne dame!’ to the Queen of England. It is 
cowardly ; it is contemptible ; it is vile! 

Princess. But, my dear, you knew all this. 

Mme. Glyon. I knew it ina measure. I knew that he sent 
me to the convent because I did not content him. But who would 
have thought that after twelve long years these miserable little 
mistakes would live in his memory as gigantic sins? Who would 
have dreamt that when he thinks her dead—dead—the creature he 
once loved—he would have no remembrance left but for her sins 
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of omission and commission against the trumpery bye-laws of a 
worthless world ? 

Princess. Oh, dear Claire! It is always so. A glove that 
does not fit her rankles in a man’s mind against a woman when he 
has forgotten all about her lie, her treachery, or her meanness. 
They would sooner, if they could, take you into the Divorce Court 
because you freckle, than because you have spent a fortnight at 
Monte Carlo with someone else. ‘hat is a manall over. Talk of 
our love of trifles! Why, it is nothing to theirs. If we have 
London shoes on instead of Paris ones, they know it! 

Mme. Glyon. Yes; the fools do, the gommeusx do; but he is 
neither. He has intellect, character, and high culture; he had a 
heart, too—once ; and he seemed the very soul of chivalry. And 
yet, so has the world eaten into him, so has the false code of 
society bound him to it, that he justifies his conduct—justifies 
it!—because I, only three months from my vineyards and my 
cabbage-field, taken to that bewildering dazzling crowd of the 
Queen’s Drawing-room, frightened by his mother, who awed and 
hated me; forgot the lesson I had learned by heart, and when I 
came before the throne, and the kind voice of the royal lady said 
kind words to me, I stammered out the old phrase of my baby- 
hood, ‘ Merci, ma bonne dame!’ Yes, I had been taught to say 
that when I was a little child, if any gentlewoman gave me sweet- 
meats or centimes, and I disgraced him with it there, and all the 
London clubs laughed at him! And to this day, though twelve 
long years have passed, it is terrible to him, and unpardonable 
still. What do you call that? I call it petty pride, poltroonery, 
snobbism—the sign of a trivial nature, and of a poor base mind ! 

Princess. Did I not always say his must be? 

Mme. Glyon. But his was not! I repeat, he had a noble 
character, and a fine intelligence. He was spoilt by the world’s 
adulation, perhaps, and by a foolish and arrogant mother; but he 
had a noble and generous nature—at that time. Who could have 
thought he would have forgotten all our love, all our joy, all our 
beautiful and happy hours, and merely remembered a few social 
blunders that made the clubs laugh? I think he does not even 
recollect he ever loved me! He only speaks of his marriage as 
an unimaginable idiocy—an incomprehensible madness ! 

[Servant announces Mirorp L’EstranGe. 

L’Estrange (returning). A thousand pardons, Princess, but 
I forgot to ask you the precise epoch of your Venetian costume? 
What year are you? 

[Muz. Giron leaves the room. The Princess is a little con- 
fused. 
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Princess. The year? Oh, I don’t know. About the six- 
teenth century will do, won’t it ? 

DL’ Estrange (smiling). ‘About a century’ is rather a wide 
margin. No; you must take a year, and be scrupulous in adhering 
to it; you know, Italians are always most exact in these matters. 

Princess. Ah, yes, because they have all their ancestors’ 
things hung up in their wardrobes. But I haven’t any ancestors, 
nor any things, and you are going to lend me yours. 

L’Estrange. I should be too delighted if I could give you my 
ancestors, Princess. Unhappily Sanfriano has been before me and 
has given you his! Well, dues the time of Giorgione suit you? 
We will fix it so. That will give you range enough, and charming 
costumes ; but Sanfriano must know as much as I. 

Princess. Oh, if I were anybody else, he would be all day in 
the studios getting me sketches! He is busy on the Duchessa 
Danta’s costume. She goes as a sorceress; I offered him a black 
cat for her. Don’t go away this moment, Lord L’Estrange. I 
want to know why you and Claire were quarrelling. 

L’Estrange. Is her name Claire ? 

Princess. Yes; what of it? Itisacommon name in France. 
Why were you quarrelling ? 

LPiistrange. I assure you——- 

Princess. Oh, it isno use. Claire looked contemptuous, and 
you looked angry. What was it about? 

L’Estrange. Ihave the misfortune never to please Madame 
Glyon. She dislikes me. 

Princess. Iam not sure of that. But Claire is a very proud 
woman, and she is always very strong in taking other women’s 
parts, and you know—don’t you know ?—I suppose I ought not 
to say it, but there is that story of your marriage, and that goes 
against you. Tell it how you may, you look so heartless, so in- 
constant, so capricious. I ought to beg your pardon—— 

L’Estrange. Pray do nothing of the kind. Madame Glyon 
herself has explained at full length her views upon that subject. 
She has heard a few outlines of the affair, and this skeleton she 
has clothed with all the riches of her imagination and her sympa- 
thies; very much to my prejudice. She said very rude things to 
me; but I am bound in honour to admit that some of them were 
very true ones; although her exaggerated compassion of my—my 
victim—renders her singularly unjust to me. 

Princess. It is not at all like Claire’s usually delicate taste 
to begin personalities. 

L’Estrange. Oh, the fault was altogether mine. I worried 
her till she spoke. I was punished as I deserved to be. We 
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cannot complain of receiving what we ask for, and I asked her to 
speak without compliment or reticence—and—she did so. 

Princess. She offended you? 

T’Estrange. She offended me. We are very poor creatures, 
and are as thorny as porcupines the moment anyone stings our 
pride. What most especially annoyed me was that she should not for 
a moment consent to look at the facts from my point of view. 

Princess. She would probably do so if you were not present, 
That is just like Claire. 

TI’Estrange. Iam sure she would not. She has made up her 
indictment against me as coldly and accurately as she would dv 
a problem in mathematics. But I will confess to you, Princess, 
that the moment I had left your house I felt ashamed of my anger. 
Her defence, after all, of another woman was noble ; most women 
always side with me, praise me, and tell me I did quite right; 
most women always go without examination against the woman in 
any story. And what vexes me, I will confess also, is that in 
answering her I must have looked a very sorry creature. All the 
arguments I put forward, though true ones, were selfish and 
shallow. She told me I was a snob 

Princess. Oh—h—h—h!!!! 

I’Estrange. And honestly, she had cause to say so. I did 
lack courage—moral courage; and although it is not so easy as 
she deems it for a man to bear his marriage being made the joke 
of the town, yet I can fancy that to her my defence seemed trivial, 
mean, and vulgar; and lowered me in her estimation. She says 
she is of the people herself; is that so ? 

Princess. I believe she—was—not anybody, in your sense of 
the word. 

D’Estrange. But she is so perfect a gentlewoman. 

Princess. Yes; she certainly is. And so clever! 

LD’ Estrange (abruptly). What was Glyon ? 

Princess. I—I really don’t know. 

L’Estrange. But he is really dead ? 

Princess. Oh, yes; he does not exist, thank goodness! 

DL’ Estvange. Was he a brute to her? 

Princess. I think her husband was—not very good. 

I’Estrange. That would account for it, then. 

Princess. Would account for what ? 

L’Estrange. For her violent partisanship of that poor young 
girl—my wife of a year—for whose tragic death I was not to blame ; 
upon my word I was not. If I had had any foreboding or concep- 
tion of the manner in which my departure affected her, I would 
not for worlds have left her, even though every hour of our life 
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together had its thorns. I wish you would peisuade your friend of 
this. I must have seemed to her unmanly, and a mere selfish, 
cowardly knave; and I do not like so grand an artist, and so noble 
a woman, to have so poor an opinion of me. Will you be my 
friend, Princess ? 

Princess. Lord L’Estrange! You are very charming when 
you are natural. 

D’Estrange. Natural? Heaven and earth! You do not 
mean that I am ever a posewr? 

Princess. Just a little sometimes. Don’t be. How horrified 
you look ! 

D’Estrange. Well, to be called a snob and a poseur in one 
day 

Princess. Js hard for a leader of art and fashion, and a son 
of the Crusaders! I will be your friend with Claire. But she is 
terribly obstinate, and in a sort of way she is terribly democratic 
too. If you were a painter sans le sow she would be more easily 
disposed to be amiable to you. 

D’Estrange. You make me wish for news that my old abbey 
is gutted and the Bank of England is bankrupt. 

Princess. Are you as serious as that ? 

L’Estrange. Quite. And I commend myself to your merciful 
hands, Princess. 

Princess. Do you go to Keudell’s to-night ? 

I?Estrange. I will if you will promise me the cotillon. [ Emit. 

Princess (goes to the door of the inner room). Claire! Come 
back one moment. He is gone. 

Mme. Glyon enters. Iam tired. Do not keep me long. 

Princess. You are not tired, youare unhappy. Oh, my dear 
Claire, I am sure he is so fond of you still! 

Mme. Glyon (sternly). What? How dare you say so? He 
has forgotten me as utterly as a lasting irritation and my memory 
allow him to do. 

Princess. Well, vou know, I mean—not fond of you still— 
fond of you again. Oh, don’t look so angry! Do you know, he 
spoke so nicely about her—I mean you—I can’t express myself 
properly ;: but indeed it is quite true. He says he feels he must 
have looked heartless and cowardly, and all that, just now when he 
talked to you, but that he isn’t so one bit really; and he does so 
want you to do him justice. 

Mme. Glyon (bitterly). Justice! You pleading to me for 
justice for him! My dear, I really think that even your teetotum 
of a mind should not have spun round quite so quickly. To 
defend him to me! I donot know whether it be the more ridicule 
or the more insult, Indeed, it is both! 
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Princess (with tears in her eyes). Oa Claire, I think him 
just as much of a wretch as ever I did. I don’t spin round; I 
don’t change—no, never—about you. But he can be very nice in 
manner when he is natural; and though you will not listen about 
it, he admires you—blindly—he is passionately anxious to have 
your good opinion. 

Mme. Glyon. I daresay! Lord L’Estrange is surfeited by 
women’s adulation, and his pride is piqued by a person who is no 
one in the eyes of his world daring to be indifferent to him. His 
anxiety to please me was a caprice, as the other was! 

Princess. Oh Claire, you are very hard! I can’t see why 
you should not win him again and be happy. 

Mme. Glyon. I suppose you think, as he does, that a woman 
of my birth should have no pride? Win him again! How can 
you speak so? He divorced me when I was the most innocent 
thing on earth, and—— 

Princess. No, he did not divorce you! He meant to come 
back in two years. 

Mme. Glyon. Two years! He makes you believe that. He 
neither meant nor would have been likely to return. He separated 
himself from me because I offended his taste, got him laughed at 
by his friends, and committed social mistakes every time I moved 
or spoke. He said himself just now that his marriage was an 
incomprehensible act of absolute idiocy. 

Princess. But if he had known yow were you 

Mme. Glyon. No doubt I should have been once more odious 
and contemptible to him! He admires me, you say; yes, I believe 
he does; but what he admires is a woman who repulses him, who 
is famous, who has a talent that happens to be to his taste, and 
who he fancies has a past that is mysterious and not too creditable. 
His imagination and curiosity are at work, and his pride is 
stimulated and irritated; if he knew this moment that I am his 
wife, he would change in one instant. I should be a mere awkward, 
ignorant peasant once more in his sight; he would say once more 
what an unutterable fool he was twelve years ago. His fancy for 
me when I wasa child was caprice, but it was passion too; his 
fancy for me now is only caprice doublé with curiosity and pique. 
I am not likely to be his dupe twice over. 

Princess. You are dreadfully unforgiving. Do you know, if 
I were you, I should revenge myself, since you will not pardon 
him, in quite another way. I should encourage him, and I should 
refuse him. For I am certain he will ask you to marry him. 

Mme. Glyon (bitterly). Surely not. Since his marriage twelve 
years ago was an idiocy, he would never, now that he is twelve 
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years older, desire to make another that would be an equal 
imbecility! Remember, the voice of society is the voice of God 
to him! 

Princess. But if he did—would you—would you tell him 
the truth, or refuse him ? 

Mme. Glyon. The latter, certainly. My life is tranquil and 
altogether given to art; his is full of the world and the world’s 
friendships and flatteries; he has no need of any affections, they 
are ‘bad form,’ and I—I have no need of them either. Art 
contents me, and some time or other kindly death will come and 
I shall forget that I have ever suffered. 

Princess (with tears in her eyes). And suffer still. 

Mme. Glyon. Of course. The utmost one gets after a mortal 
wound is some dull drowsy lulling of the pain from sheer habit of 
bearing with it, and the familiarity of time. 

[Servant enters and announces Lapy Cowes, Lavy Sr. AsaPu. 

Mme. GLyon goes out as they approach, 

Lady Cowes. Dear Princess, we are so late and it isn’t your 
day, but we thought we must take a peep at you, though we cannot 
stop an instant. Lady St. Asaph had something very especial to 
say to you—to ask you. 

Princess (aside). I am sure it is to subscribe to a church, or 
to do something spiteful on my visiting-list. (Aloud.) I shall be 
so charmed if I can be any use. Yes? Whatisit? Dotell me, 
please ¢ 

Lady St. Asaph (dropping her voice). Could you—would 
you mind—pray do not think me too personal—but would you tell 
me if Madame Glyon is really going to marry Aldred Dorian? 

Princess. Mr. Dorian? No; I don’t think so—I don’t know. 
What made you think of it? 

Lady St. Asaph. Oh, everyone is talking about it ; they say it 
is definitely arranged, and it would be so very—very—very—vERY 
dreadful. 

Princess (sharply). Dreadful? Why? 

Lady St. Asaph. Oh, dear Princess, you see Aldred Dorian is 
a sort of cousin of ours—distant, but still a cousin—the sixteenth 
Lord St. Asaph married a Dorian of Deepdene. Of course he has 
always been very strange and odd, caring for nothing but painting, 
and throwing away all his chances; but still he zs a cousin of ours 
and of heaps of other people too, and if you do know anything of 
this marriage, I do entreat you to tell me the truth. 

Princess, I don’t know anything of it; but if the thing were 
so, what would it matter? why would it be dreadful? You know 
that Madame Glyon is my guest and my friend. 
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Lady Cowes (imploringly). Oh, dear Princess, pray do not be 
quite too vexed with us. We remembered your affection for her, 
but for all that we resolved to come and ask you frankly to tell us 
the truth. 

Lady St. Asaph. And beg you to stop this marriage without 
scandal; that is the great thing to do. Aldred Dorian is so head- 
strong ; if there were any opposition, it would make him ten times 
more determined. 

Princess. But why should I stop it? Mind, I don’t know 
anything about. it; but why should I try to stop it if I did? 

Lady St. Asaph (lowering her voice). Dear Princess, you are 
very young, and you have a very warm heart, and you will let an 
old woman, who knows this wicked world better than you do, tell 
you something painful—that it is necessary you should know? 
You will allow me? 

Princess. I never knew anyone wish to tell me anything unless 
it were painful! Yes; pray say it out. I am very inquisitive. 

Lady Cowes. You know we can only have one motive: to 
save Dorian and to open your eyes. 

Lady St. Asaph. And I feel that you ought to know it. 

Princess. To know what? Oh, please be quick! 

Lady St. Asaph. Well—that—well, I never can bear to say 
these things; for, after all, one cannot be sure, and one can never 
be too charitable—but still, sometimes it is one’s duty—dear Prin- 
cess, what did you know of Madame Glyon ? 

Princess. She was at the convent where I was. 

Lady St. Asaph. Ah, quite so; but who was she? 

‘Princess. Of very humble birth, I believe; she never disguises 
it ; she is not ashamed of it. 

Lady St. Asaph. Ah, I see; dear sweet creature, your good- 
ness and your innocence naturally lead you to be too trustful ; but 
indeed, you will allow me to advise you—you will make some 
excuse for bringing the lady’s visit to you toa close. We know 
for certain, on most unimpeachable authority, that M. Glyon 
never existed. You will understand me? 

Princess (colouring). I really don’t. I don’t care the least 
for M. Glyon; I love Claire. 

Lady Cowes. Ah, dear Princess, that is so sweet and unsus- 
pecting! Of course you fall a prey 

Lady St. Asaph. It was Aldred Dorian’s infatuation that 
led me to make inquiries at the proper sources of information. 
You really do not seem to see the matter in its true and very 
serious light. There has never been a M. Glyon. The whole 
thing, name and marriage and all, is false. She is a clever artist, 
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no doubt—at least, they say so; but she is quite—quite—unfit 
for the honour of your affection and protection. They told me in 
the very strictest confidence at the French Embassy 

Princess (rising and speaking quickly). Then please, Lady 
St. Asaph, keep their confidence. You must think the very worst 
of me if you like, but I will not hear another word against Claire, 

Lady Cowes. But she has an assumed name. 

Lady St. Asaph. There never was a M. Glyon. 

Lady Cowes. They say she has two millions worth of diamonds; 
how did she get them? 

Lady St. Asaph. Aldred Dorian will close society against 
him for ever if he marry her. 

Lady Cowes. You know, everybody knows she does not paint 
her own pictures—she never did. 

Lady St. Asaph. If you will only allow me, I can prove to 
you that you harbour a mere adventuress. 

Princess. Oh, please don’t make me quarrel with you; I 
should be so sorry to have to do that; but not a word more must 
you say. You are all wrong, entirely wrong; and as for her 
marrying Aldred Dorian, she will no more marry him than I shall. 

Lady St. Asaph. So positive an assurance from you is a great 
comfort, for you must know so much better than anyone else. 
But some. day when you are calmer about it, I think I shall convince 
you that French artists with feigned names are very compromising 
guests. 

Lady Cowes. Dear Princess, you have told me yourself that 
her husband was cruel to her. 

Princess. So he was. 

Lady Cowes and Lady St. Asaph (together). But if he never 
existed ? 

Princess. He did—he does. 

Lady Cowes and Lady St. Asaph (wn chorus). Does! Then 
she is not a widow? She is separated ? 

Princess (impatiently). If she be, at least Aldred Dorian is 
safe from her! You will pardon me if I ask you to leave my 
friend’s name in peace. 

Lady St. Asaph (softly). If one only knew what her name 
is! Oh, I am so quite too grieved that I have vexed you, but 
really I thought you ought to know what they say. 

Princess. ‘They say’ has killed many friendships and much 
happiness, but it-won’t kill mine and Claire’s. Won’t you have 
some tea? No? Oh, you have not vexed me. One is not: vexed 
at what is not in the very least true. 

Lady St. Asaph (with a sigh). How beautiful such confidence 
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is! But, alas! dear Princess, when you are as old as I you will 
have learnt that there is no enemy so dangerous and so costly as 
belief in others! We shall meet to-night? You will be en beauté, 
I am sure, and I hear Rodrigues has done something marvellous for 
you in humming-birds and ivory satin. Aw revoir—don’t be 
angry, love ! 

Princess (left alone). Oh, the old cats! the horrid old cats! 
And I am quite sure I answered so badly; and I let them know 
that her husband was alive! Two millions worth of diamonds! 
Claire! who won’t wear as much as a silver bangle, and spends all 
her money on the poor of Paris! Oh, the horrid old cats! Poking 
into everybody’s cupboards, and if they see a cobweb declaring 
it’s a skeleton! I haven’t told any of them any stories yet, but I 
think—I shall begin. Intrusion ought to be answered by inven- 
tion. If only Claire would declare herself !—but she never will. 
Of course, as she has had the strength to keep silent all these 
twelve years, she will go on doing so. Carlino! Carlino! (The 
Prixce enters.) Will you tell me one thing, truthfully if you can ? 
Do people ever ask you questions about Claire’s husband ? 

Prince. Miacara! I think they do, now you name it. 

Princess. And what do you answer ? 

Prince. Mia cara, I know nothing of the gentleman, so 
what can I say? She does not produce her husband, and I think 
you said he was dead; but whether he is dead, or in Russia, or in 
America, what does it matter? She is a handsome woman, and 
might amuse herself very well if she chose. I know two or three 
men who admire her greatly, only she has too much the air of the 
nemo me impune lacessit. 

Princess. You would like my female friends to be like yours, 
then ? 

Prince. Amiability is always agreeable. I should be so 
glad if you would remember that. 

Princess. I will try and remember it, and you must not blame 
me if you dislike the results of my remembrance. 

Prince. You mean some menace very profound, but I do 
not follow it. And Ido not think you will ever get out of your 
regrettable habit of making little scenes about everything—you 
like them too well. 

Princess. I detest them, but when you insult me—— 

Prince. Ah, ah! what is coming but a scene? Rather 
instruct me what I am to say about the dead or the vanished 
husband of your friend. They do talk much about her just now! 

Princess. Say she is an angel, and that he was most utterly 
unworthy. 
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Prince. Oh, cara mia, they would laugh at me for being in 
love with her. And as for being unworthy, everyone knows that 
husbands are always that; there is not a pretty woman in Europe 
whose husband is not a brute—if you listen to her. I am con- 
vinced you tell Montelupo I am a monster. 

Princess. Montelupo sees for himself that you outrage my 
feelings on every occasion. 

Prince. And he consoles you for the outrage. Ah, yes, that 
is just as it should be. Only, Montelupo is a puppy—a grullo— 
an inanity—an absolute ass—you—might choose better, more 
creditably. 

Princess (aside). He has some decency left; he is jealous. 
Perhaps he will tire of that horrid woman yet! (Aloud.) I find 
Montelupo quite charming; he has so much tact, so much silent 
sympathy. 

Prince. And recompenses himself for his silence by boast- 
ing with both lungs in the club! 

Princess. And don’t you boast, sometimes ? 

Prince (angrily). No, never. I am not a monkey, all 
grimace, like your servo; and I tell you now, once for all, that 
though you can divert yourself as you please, and have any number 
of young men about you that you like, it is a number that you 
must have, and not anyone in especial; for if I get laughed at 
about you, or hear my name dragged through the club, then, 
Signora Principessa— 

Princess. Oh, then you mean you will stand up in your shirt 
with a big sabre? Very well. That will be very flattering to me. 
But the Duchess Danta will be very angry! 

[She leaves the room with a little laugh, and the Prince 
stands disconcerted. He pours himself out a glass of 
kiimmel at the tea-table, and says with a sigh, 

If she were not my wife, she would really be bewitching. As 
it ie—che seccatura ! 


Scene V. 
Same voom, five o'clock neat day. 
Present: L’Estrance and the Princess. 


L’Estrange. Princess, in spite of your kind promises, which I 
am sure have been sustained by kind offices, Madame Glyon re- 
mains for ever on the defensive with me. What is the reason? 
Do not spare my vanity in answering me. 

Princess. Well, I must tell you a secret if I am to answer 
you honestly, 
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L’Estrange. I will be worthy of your confidetice. 

Princess. Oh, it is not very much of one, only Claire would 
be angry if I spoke of it. You must know, then, that she and I 
were at the convent with—what did you call her the other day ?— 
the poor young girl who had the misfortune to be your wife of a year. 

L’Estrange. I understand. Madame Glyon remembers her, 
pities her, and so deems me a wretch ? 

Princess. Exactly. Of course you know it did make a terri- 
ble impression on all of us, and Claire being older than I, felt it 
more. I do not think anything you could ever say or do would 
change the impression that she has of you. 

L’Estrange. She is very unjust; it is of no use to go over 
that old ground, yet it is strange that so serene a woman should 
show herself so implacable on a matter that can never have 
touched herself. 

Princess. She was attached to your wife; pity is very strong 
in such a woman as Claire. 

T’Estrange. She has none for me. 

Princess. My dear Lord L’Estrange, she probably is as con- 
vinced as I am that you never can possibly be a subject for com- 
passion. 

L’Estrange. Be serious, dear Princess. Surely, by all I have 
said to you, you must believe that my admiration for your friend 
is so strong that it must be called by another word. Therefore, 
her coldness to me is more than painful; it is so distressing to me 
that I am a fool to linger on in Rome. 

Princess. Oh, she is going back to Paris at Mi-caréme. But, 
really and truly, with“all this feeling for her, would it carry you so 
far as to make you commit another folly in marriage ? 

L’Estrange. You are her friend, and you call it a folly ? 

Princess. Certainly; from the world’s point of view—which 
your marriage with the gardener’s daughter was. Claire is a 
famous woman, but she is not of high birth; she is not rich, and 
the ill nature of society has touched her. You know it is like 
London soot; it flies about by the merest accident, but if it 
smudges you, the smut makes you look foolish, though you be white 
as snow. 

L’Estrange. Princess, she is your friend, therefore you will 
believe that I would not insult either you or herself by a mere 
frivolous curiosity. Will you let me ask you then honestly—is 
she free to marry ? 

Princess. To marry you? 

L’Estrange. Well, put it so—is she? There is a rumour, 
more than a rumour, that Glyon is not dead. 
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Princess. But would you marry her ? 

PEstrange. Please answer my question first. 

Princess. Then, yes; ten times over, yes; she can be your 
wife, if she wish it, with as clear a conscience as I am Carlino’s. 
But do you wish it? That I doubt very much. 

L’Estrange. I am beginning to wish it, passionately. I gave 
her to understand me so, last night. 

Princess. And what did she say ? 

L’Estrange. Nothing; we were interrupted; your rooms 
were so full. 

Princess. But seriously—you do not seriously mean that you are 
- ready to give your title a second time to a woman without birth ? 

PEstrange. If I be willing to dower your friend with all I 
possess, it is not you, Princess, who should quarrel with me. She 
has a grand genius, and I am sure a grand nature. They are 
worth sixteen quarterings. I am a conservative in some ways, but 
I have no prejudices. 

Princess. Iam sure you mean what you say now, or you think 
you do; but I am so afraid that—you are so very changeable—— 

L’Estrange. That is her idea. I am not so. 

Princess. I mean, you know, that when you see a rare piece 
of Celadon or Crackling that charms you, you bid against every- 
body, and would ruin yourself to have it knocked down to you. 
But, then, when you have it in your collection a little time, you be- 
gin to think—perhaps it is an imposture, perhaps it is not worth 
its money, perhaps somebody else has something like it, or some- 
thing better; and then, little by little, little by little, you quite 
grow into disgust with the poor piece, and would like to put it 
out of your cabinets altogether, if you were only quite sure. Now, 
one woman you have already treated like the bit of Celadon ; and, 
though you are so eager now to pay any price for another, I am 
afraid you would feel much the same to her in time, if you get 
your way. And Claire is not a mere piece of china; she is a very 
sensitive.and very proud woman. 

L’Estrange. You have a poor impression of me; your friend 
has inoculated you with her opinions. 

Princess. Can you deny that towards your china you do 
gradually grow from adoration to indifference, from indifference to 
doubt, from doubt to downright disgust ? 

L’Estrange. One always depreciates or over-estimates what is 
one’s own. But your parallel is not quite true. I have pieces of 
Old Vienna, of Japanese, of Crackling, with which I have been 
satisfied for twenty years. It is only where there is a doubt that 
one grows whimsical and dissatisfied. 
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Princess. Well, Claire to you would be like the china that 
you do doubt about. If you won her, you would always be saying 
to yourself, What does the world think of her ? 

D’Estrange. You make me a poor creature. 

Princess. No, no; only a connoisseur not easy with his 
bibeléts unless the whole of mankind be envying them. Envy is 
the mark that society scratches on the very best of everything, as 
I believe they put double L’s on the Bourbon Sévres. Unless your 
Sévres had the double L’s, you would not care for it. 

L’Estrange. You are so witty, Princess, that it is impossible to 
keep up with you, and I do not want wit to-day; I want sympathy. 

Princess. Try and get it from Claire. 

[Muz. Giron enters, not seeing L’Estrance ; she has a quan- 
tity of daffodils and narcissus in her hand. She speaks 
to the PRINCESS. 

Laura, these are lovelier than your camellias and azaleas. I 
will put. them in your Venetian bowl (sees L’Estranez). You 
here again, Lord L’Estrange? Good morning. Why must one 
say morning even while vespers are sounding ? 

LI’Estrange. Dinner is the only meridian we recognise. I 
never knew why we have not called it supper. You have got 
those flowers in the Doria woods, I think ? 

Mme. Glyon. Yes, I have been there with Bébé. 

Princess. Ah, my Bébé! I must go and see him. I hope you have 
not tired him. I am afraid he is getting to love you better than me. 

Mme. Glyon. I shall be gone in ten days, and then Bébé will 
forget. 

[Ewit the Princuss. L’Estrancz approaches Mme. Guyon as 
she is arranging the daffodils. 

L’Estrange. Do you believe it is so easy to forget you, even 
for Bébé ? 

Mme. Glyon. Yes, it is very easy. Bébé isa boy; over his 
Easter eggs he will forget even what my face is like. 

L’Estrange. I do not think even Bébé at his mature years 
will be so faithless. I wish you would have more true conception 
of the hold you take upon us through our eyes, as Spaniards say. 
Most people have so far too much self-esteem. You err in the 
very opposite fault of self-detraction and self-depreciativa. 

Mme. Glyon. No; I know where my strength lies and where 
my weakness does. I can force the world into admiration of my 
works, but I never yet could influence a living being. Some 
people are like that ; their power of volition is expended on their 
art; in the facts of life they are weak, and write their names in 
water, 
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DT’ Estrange. You write yours in fire on men’s memories, Will 
you let me say again what I said ill last night? Will you 

Mme. Glyon. Leave it unsaid; I will consider it unsaid. 
You spoke on a mere impulse—a whim of the moment. We all 
know such a whim cost you dear once. 

DL’Estrange. Can you never leave in oblivion that one folly ? 
After all, it was no crime. 

Mme. Glyon. I think it was one. I may be hypercritical. 

L’Estrange. If it were, leave it in its grave. 

Mme. Glyon. In her grave. 

L’Estrange. You are most unjust. One moment you call my 
hapless marriage a whim, the next a crime. It cannot be both. 
If I be such a poor light piece of thistledown, I cannot seriously 
be loaded with responsibilities so weighty. I cannot see what that 
one action of my past can have to do with you. 

Mme. Glyon. Nothing; only, I am quite well aware that what 
you profess to feel for me is of no more worth, and will have no 
longer life, than what you felt for the gardener’s daughter of whom 
you made a countess. 

L’Estrange. Good heavens! how shall I convince you? Can 
you compare yourself one instant, in your genius, your brilliancy, 
your fame, to that poor child whose mere physical loveliness, for 
an hour of summer-passion, made me lose my wits and brave the 
laughter of the world ? 

Mme. Glyon (looking at him sternly). There is not so very 
vast a difference. I am of the people. Your world, if it do not 
laugh at me, often slanders me. To love me, a man would need to 
be indifferent to comment and to innuendo; no coward before con- 
ventionality, and deaf as a marble wall to the envenomed buzz of 
chattering tongues. Lord L’Estrange, you are not such a man. 

L’Estrange. I could become such—for you. 

Mme. Glyon. You think so at this moment. I believe you 
to be sincere. But you deceive yourself. You never would resist 
the pressure of social opinion. You see me through your own 
eyes now, and do me more than justice; but, if I listened to you, 
soon—very soon—you would see me through the eyes of others, 
and little by little you would quarrel with yourself once more for 
having been a fool. 

L’Estrange (bitterly). Ah! You can reason so ably and so 
coldly because I do not touch a fibre of your sympathies ; I do not 
for a moment quicken a pulse of your heart! If you had the 
faintest feeling for me, you would not condemn me with such 
chilly logic. 

Mme. Glyon (looking down on the daffodils), Iam not in- 
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sensible to the honour you do me, and I believe in the momentary 
sincerity of your assurances. But—that is all. 

L’Estrange (passionately). What can I say to make you 
believe ? 

Mme. Glyon. Nothing would make me believe in the duration 
of the fantasy that moves you this idle Carnival time, and will 
have left you, as my memory will have left Bébé by Easter-day. 

[She rings. A servant enters. 

Mme. Glyon (to Servant). Bring water for this bowl of 
flowers. Lord L’Estrange, why do you distress yourself and me? 
Go—go in peace; and when you awake out of this momentary 
madness, as you will do very soon, you will say to yourself, ‘ How 
nearly I committed a second folly because a woman’s pictures had 
a morbidezza and a fancy in them that I liked!’ 

L’Estrange. You are cruel! You are unjust! You are 
utterly wrong. 

Mme. Glyon. Here is Giovanni with the water. He under- 
stands English very well. 

L’Estrange. But if I could convince you of the sincerity of 
my feelings—of their constancy—would there be anything on 
your side to forbid your listening to me ? 

Mme. Glyon. Itis mere waste of time to discuss the impossible. 

L’Estrange. At least do me the justice of a frank reply. 
Would you be free to grant me what I solicit ? 

Mme. Glyon. What do you mean ? 

L’Estrange. I mean in plain words—is Glyon dead ? 

Mme. Glyon. Were there a shadow of claim on me from any 
other, you may be sure I would not have let you speak such words 
as you have done. But these questions are very idle. Lord 
L’Estrange, in plain words, since you ask them, I refuse you. 

L’Estrange. I will leave you. You will make my excuses 
to the Prince. [ Fait. 
[She completes the arrangement of the flowers and then dis- 

misses the servant. Alone, she sinks into a seat and bursts 

into tears. 

He loves me now! And if I could keep up the comedy, 
he would love me, perhaps, always. I might marry him again, 
and he need never know the truth. But I would not win him bya 
lie—it would be too base. Maybe, even as far as I have gone is 
wrong ; and yet it was such temptation to see his cold heart day 
by day warm and soften towards me, and his fastidious fancy find in 
me his ideal. And he is so dear to me—so dear! How could he 
not know that I resented so passionately because I loved so well! 
Maybe even now we might be happy—no, not if he knew the 
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truth. Ishould lose all my charm for him; he would be once 
more afraid of all my antecedents; he would be once more seeing 
the peasant in my step, in my voice, in my habits; he thinks me a 
muse, a goddess, now—but if he knew! He is so utterly the 
unconscious slave of his fancy, he is so entirely under the dominance 
of mere caprice, that when he learned that he was in love with his 
own wife, he would be disenchanted like a child who sees the fairy 
of a pantomime, stripped of her gossamer wings and golden 
crown, trudging through mud, in common everyday attire. He is 
entirely the creature of his fancy, as the child is. And I could 
not risk it again—the gradual disillusion, the impatience that 
only courtesy controlled, the fading away of tenderness into dis- 
satisfaction, the changing of adoration into incessant criticism ; no, 
I could never bear them now. Better that we should for ever live 
apart. I have art; he has the world. He will be happy ; in three 
months’ time he will have forgotten my rejection. And yet, oh 
heaven! how hard it is not to ery out to him—My love! my love! 


Scene VI. 
Dorian’s Studio, 


Present: Lavy Cowss, Lavy Sr, Asapn, the Princess, Ipswicn, 
MonrTe Lupo. 


Princess. Is Dorian really gone ? 

Lady St. Asaph. Oh yes, to,the Soudan. I am so thankful. 

Princess, Oh dear, how can you be! All his delightful life 
in Rome to be broken up like this, and all these delicious things 
to be sold—it is too utterly vexing; and his Tuesday teas for us 
in Carnival were the very pleasantest things one had—how can you 
say you are thankful? and that delicious negro and the niello teapot ! 

Lady St. Asaph. Dear Princess, you know why I am thankful. 
A temporary break-up is very much better for him than a lifelong 
misfortune, and you can buy the teapot at the sale; the negro is 
gone with him to Africa. 

Lady Cowes. And of course he will come back with another 
negro ina year or two, and begin to buy teapots again, and get 
tapestries together in a new studio. It was the very wisest thing 
he could do to go. 

Ipswich. Is it true, Princess, that your handsome friend sent 
him to the Soudan because she is trying it on with L’Estrange ? 

Lady Cowes. Everyone knows that, Lord Ipswich, except, 
perhaps, the Princess. 


Princess (hastily). It is utterly false. 
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Lady Cowes and Lady St. Asaph (together). Oh, dear Princess ! 

Princess, Utterly false! If you must know, she refused to 
marry both Aldred Dorian and Lord L’Estrange. There! you 
make me say mean things—things I never ought to say— because 
you are so obstinate, so untrue, so unkind. 

Lady St. Asaph (angrily). She certainly did not refuse 
Aldred Dorian. We talked to him—we are cousins—and he said 
how right we were, and determined to go to Africa. 

Princess. As if Dorian was such a contemptible creature as 
to be talked to—talked over! Of course you don’t believe me, but 
I know she refused him here in this very studio. 

Lady Cowes. She told you so, I suppose ? 

Princess. No, she did not. Dorian told me himself. He 
was wretched. He will never be the same man or the same 
artist again——— 

Ipswich (laughing). And is L’Estrange wretched? On my 
word, I don’t see it. He was buying brocades in the Ghetto this 
morning with all the zest imaginable. 

Princess. His soul never rises above brocades and bibeléts! 
No, I don’t mean that; he can be very nice, very charming, 
but it makes me angry to see how he does absorb himself in old 
rubbish. It is better than horses, though. 

Lady St Asaph. I thought you said he was in love with your 
friend? She certainly is entirely modern, as nobody ever heard of 
her till five years ago! 

Princess. Oh, you mean till all Paris crowded to her great 
picture of the ‘Gleaners.’ Well, no artist can be heard of until 
something’s exhibited. 

Ipswich. Come, Princess, you don’t mean seriously that she 
has thrown over L’Estrange ? 

Princess. I am very sorry I said it. I ought not to have said 
it; but as I have said it, I can’t unsay it, and it is true. 

Ipswich. Well—it beats me!—when his marriage twelve 
years ago was such a blunder. 

Lady St. Asaph. There cannot be any question of anything 
haif so innocent as even a stupid marriage. Madame Glyon’s hus- 
band is alive—the Princess told us so the other day. 

Princess. You quite misunderstood what I meant, and my 
friend is quite free to marry Lord L’Estrange if she choose to 
marry him. 

Lady Cowes. Well,I think he had better ask a few questions 
in Paris first—the questions you should have asked, dear Princess ! 

Princess. I never do ask questions about my friends. I was 
born in a country-house on the St. Lawrence, where nobody is 
HH2 
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supposed to know good manners, and I was taught that to sneak 
behind anybody’s back, to pry about them, was a very vulgar sort 
of thing to do. But, in society, everybody does seem to me to be 
vulgar. 
[Lavy Cowes and Lapy Sr. Asapu laugh slightly. 

Ipswich. Well, yes, society 7s a bit of a cad, there’s no doubt 
about it ; we do slang one another so awfully. Here’s L’Estrange ; 
come to look after the niello teapot, I’ll be bound. 

L’Estrange (salutes them and adds to Lavy Sr. Asapn)—I 
cannot tell you how sorry Iam about Dorian. Are these things 
really to be sold? . 

Ipswich. There! That’s all he thinks about. He wants the 
teapot and the tapestries. To have one’s friends really interested 
in one’s disappearance or death, one must have got together a lot 
of good things in pots and pans and bed-curtains and old iron. 

LI’Estrange. Are they really to be sold? 

Lady St. Asaph. Oh, yes; he does not mean to come back. 

T’Estrange. He will come back. No one can stay away from 
Rome who once has cared for it. 

Lady St. Asaph. But they are all to be sold; he has left all 
directions to Costa’s judgment. 

L’Estrange. He is great friends with Costa. I am so very 
sorry ; few have so fine a mind as Dorian; few give one such 
genial companionship. 

Princess. And such delightful Tuesday teas. How we shall 
miss those Tuesdays with those solemn tapestries frowning at our 
frivolity ! 

Lady St. Asaph. We must be going homewards. Good-day, 
dear Princess; we shall meet at Madame Minghetti's. 

[Exit with Lavy Cowks and Irswicn. 

Princess. I have to wait here for Carlino. He wants to look 
over the things before any regular arrangement is made about 
them. It seems Dorian has some wonderful trasferato work in 
steel and silver. 

L’Estrange. Yes; I know it; it isexquisite. I will see Costa 
at once, and try and buy everything as it stands, without letting a 
sale come on. Dorian is terribly mistaken to think of selling his 
things. One should never do that. 

Princess. Lord L’Estrange, I said just now that you cared for 
nothing but brocades and bric-d-brac. It seemed a little harsh 
when I had said it, but you see it is true. You are feeling nothing 
for Aldred Dorian; you are only thinking of buying his things, 
just as Carlino is. 

L’Estrange. Princess, I am thinking of buying them, it is 
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true ; but I am only thinking of it for this reason—that I want to 
keep the atelier together just as Dorian left it, so that when he 
comes back, as he will certainly do, he can have it all again if he 
please to have it; he will only need to hand me over my purchase- 
money. I do not like Dorian’s things to be dispersed. 

Princess. Oh—h—h! I beg your pardon, I did misjudge 
you. But how can you go buying brocades at the Ghetto when 
you pretend to be miserable about Claire’s indifference ? 

L’Estrange. L’un n’empéche pas Vautre. One’s habits are 
a part of oneself; one puts them on as one puts one’s boots on in 
the morning. Besides, you must remember I do not ‘sorrow as 
those that have no hope.’ I believe that Madame Glyon will come 
in time to do me justice, as you have now done in a lesser matter 

Princess. But she is going away. 

T’Estrange. To Paris? Well, I usually spend the spring in 
Paris. I do not foresee any great obstacle in her return to Paris, 
If there were no greater 

Princess. And you really would make her your Countess ? 

L’Estrange. I would really make her my Countess, if you 
like that Court-circular form of expression. I prefer to say that I 
would make her my wife. It seems the warmer term. 

Princess. Do you.know, Lord L’Estrange, I am getting quite 
fond of you? 

L’Estrange. Iam too charmed. 

Princess. I never thought you had so much feeling; and it 
isn’t only evanescent, is it ? 

I’Estrange. As far as I know myself, it is not. It is of this 
that I want you to persuade your friend. She got rid of me 
yesterday by means of daffodils and a servant, and it is difficult 
for me to approach her again yet. She was soverycold. Indeed, 
she seems always disposed to resent as an impertinence the highest 
compliment that a man can pay to a woman. 

Princess. Well, I have done ail I can. But Claire has her 
own views—it is difficult to change them. I think you will do 
better not to worry her. 

L’Estrange. Worry her! You certainly do treat one to 
rough facts, Princess. I suppose what you mean is that one must 
ride a waiting-race. 

Princess. Yes, that is what Ido mean. I quite understand 
your impatience. You are a very great person, and you have got 
a very high place, and you would give all you have to Claire, and 
you naturally expect your generosity to meet at least with grati- 
tude. Only you see it is all spoilt in her eyes by the fact that 
you were equally generous to that poor peasant girl, and repented it. 
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D’Estrange. I think it hard that a long past folly, which was 
after all a chivalrous folly, should for ever be quoted against me. 

Princess. Perhaps it is hard, but it is good for you to taste a 
wholesome bitterness for once. You have been fed on honey. 
(The Prixce enters.) Carlino, it is no use your fretting yourself 
over the trasferato; Lord L’Estrange is going to buy up everything 
by a private arrangement. 

Prince. Is that so, caro mio? 

D’Estrange. Iam going to try and do it, at any rate. It is 
folly to break up this charming atelier. Dorian will certainly 
return. 

Prince. When he has ceased to break his heart about La 
Glyon. Laura should send that lady back to Paris: she makes 
mischief here. There is Sant’ Elmo now wild to marry her, and 
he is bon prince and enormously rich, and a handsome lad too; 
she will take him, I dare say. 

Princess. No, she will not; you will not understand, Carlino. 
She does not want to marry—again. 

Prince. Oh, yes; she is a muse, and all that, but she will 
take a very big thing when it comes to her. Dorian was not a 
very big thing; he was only a fairly nice thing. That was not 
enough for your friend. She is ambitious. One sees that in the 
way her head is poised. Now, Sant’ Elmo is a grand marriage ; 
you cannot have a grander—off a throne: Roman prince, Spanish 
duke, Hungarian margraf, and rich—ouf !—if I were only as rich ! 

Princess (low to L’Estrance). Don’t you feel as if you were 
at Christie’s or the Drouot, bidding against Lord Dudley for a 
vieux Vienne cup ? 

L’Estrange. I did not need the stimulus. 

Prince. Lord L’Estrange, shall we go together to the Via 
Margutta? If Costa refuse to let you purchase en bloc, I should 
like to say a word to him about the trasferato. 

I’Estrange. Certainly. The Princess comes with us? 

Princess. No; I shall stay here till Claire comes, and then 
we are going very far out to some convent to see some Madonna of 
Mino’s that no male eyes must profane. 

[Mmz. Giron enters. The Prince and L’Esrrance bow to 
her and go out. 

Claire, he is going to buy all Dorian’s things and keep them 
till Dorian comes back. Isn’t it nice of him? Do you know, he 
is very nice when you understand him. I do—I do, indeed, think 
you are in error, 

Mme. Glyon. I know that I have been in error when I came 
into this room. I allowed a noble nature like Dorian’s to fasten 
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its hopes on me, which he never would have done if we had not, 
tacitly at any rate, led him to believe that my husband was not 
living. I can never forgive myself the wreck of Dorian’s happy 
and noble life; but, if you will believe me, until he spoke of it 
here, I never dreamed of his feeling for me anything more than 
that sympathy which the same tastes and art beget. 

Princess. And now Carlino says there is Sant’ Elmo ? 

Mme. Glyon. Oh, that handsome boy will find many to con- 
sole him. Dorian is very different—to him I have been guilty. 

Princess. And I think you are—not altogether right to Lord 
L’Estrange. 

Mme. Glyon. How can anyone in a false position be altoge- 
ther right to anyone? A false position is like a wrong focus in 
photography; it distorts everything. My motives in all I have 
done have been innocent enough, but concealment always ends in 
some sin or another. 

Princess. No, no—sin is too big a word—too ugly a word; 
it does not suit you at all. Your worst faults are pride and over- 
sensitiveness; they are no very grave ones. But indeed, Claire, 
he does love you now, not only with his fancy. I cannot see why 
you should not tell him. 

Mme. Glyon. He would be disenchanted in one instant. He 
is only captive by his imagination. The other day he saw the 
cast of my foot at Story’s studio, and found it perfect ; if he knew 
now that it had ever gone in wooden shoes over the ploughed 
fields, he would find at once that the ankle was too thick or the 
instep too high. Alas! I know him so well—so well! 

Princess. And you make him out a fool. 

Mme. Glyon. Oh, no; only a dilettante full of caprice. 

Princess. Well, I think you wrong him, I have said so fifty 
times; and I never thought to live to say so, either. Would you 
let me try the experiment I told you of the other day? He ought 
at least to know you live. If you continue to reject him, he may 
turn for solace to someone else ; then he may want to marry that 
someone else, and then you will have to tell him, codite que cotite. 

Mme. Glyon. Oh, no; I have kept silence twelve years. I 
can very well keep it all my life. And you will never betray me ? 

Princess. Never, unless you bid me. But I think you do 
very wrongly. You are of that sort of nature which self-sacrifice 
fascinates; and because an act is a martyrdom, you cannot also 
imagine that it may be at the same time an error. 

Mme. Glyon. Laura! you grow quite logical and subtle iv 
your arguments ; I never knew you thought out things so much. 

Princess. I think them out because I love you,’ and I see 
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your whole life going to waste; no, not to waste, because your 
works are fine, and you spend all your days doing good; but barren 
of all happiness, of all sympathy, of all tenderness, and even, you 
know, subject to the rumours of lying tongues. 

Mme. Glyon. That last does not matter. 

Princess. Ob, no; you are very proud, and falsehood cannot 
touch you; but still it tells, somehow, when the world crowns you 
with one hand and scourges you with the other. Will you let me 
try my experiment—just try it ? 

Mme. Glyon. It would be unwise, and it would be useless; I 
am sure he would take his release so gladly on any terms. 

Princess. That is what I will see if you will let me. Do 
think it over. Tell me to-night. I don’t wish to persuade, but 
indeed—indeed, Claire—it is not fair to him to let him go on in 
ignorance, in a fool’s paradise; and if he do know, and behaves un- 
worthily, he will never force you to live with him—he is too truly 
a gentleman. 

Mme. Glyon. He will have no wish, my dear, when once he 
knows, ever to see my face again. Try your experiment, as you 
call it; but if he would take his liberty so, remember, I will be 
dead to him for ever, though I hide myself in the uttermost ends 
of the earth. 

Princess. That,of course. But if he be loyal to his forgotten 
wife, then you will pardon him ? [Mmz. Grron is silent. 

Princess. Silence is assent. Let us drive to the convent, 
and we will not speak another word. I have all my fibs to 





















fabricate. . 
Mme. Glyon. He will accept. 
Princess. He will refuse ! [ Hxeunt. 








Scene VII. 


In the Cimontanara Grounds; on the stone seat of S. Filippo 
Neri are seated L’Estrance and the Princess; facing then 
are the Campagna, Porta San Giovanni, the mountains of 


Albano. 


Princess. In this stone summerhouse S. Philip, your name- 
sake, preached to the giddy youths that loved him. Now I, who 
am very giddy, am going to preach to you. I asked you to come 
here because I am never sure of not being interrupted in my own 
house, and I have to tell you something very, very serious. 
D’Estrange. Iam sure you are my friend, Princess. 
Princess. Iam. But my friendship can be of little use to 
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you. Now Claire does care for you—cares for you as you wish’ 
but—— 

L’Estrange. Never mind the ‘buts!’ How can I thank you, 
Princess ? 

Princess. It will be a folly, you know. Another folly ! 

D’Estrange. I do not think so, 

Princess. And you did not think so once of the other. Are 
you sure you will not change ? 

DT’ Estrange. I dare swear I shall not. 

Princess. But if the world—— 

LI’Estrange. The world will have no power over me. 

Princess. It had twelve years ago. 

DT’Estrange. Pray let the past alone. I want to live in the 
present. What you have told me this morning makes it as cloud- 
less as the day is. 

Princess. Wait! I have much to tell you. 

D’Estrange. What else can matter? Iam happy. 

Princess. Ah, don’t say so; wait till you hear everything. 
Claire could have cared for you, but--— I feel frightened to 
teil you, but—— 

D’Estrange (growing pale). Glyon is not dead? 

Princess. It is not that. Maitre Jules Desrosne, the great 
French advocate, you know, is in Rome. He has come for the 
French Cardinals—— 

D’Estrange. What has that to do with me? 

Princess. Well, I don’t know how to tell you, but I must ; 
and I could not, if there were not some consolation in it too; but 
Maitre Desrosne has known me from a child—he defended a case 
for my father against the French Government—and as he heard 
the gossip of Rome, which made out that Claire was going to marry 
you next week, he told me to tell you something, which he thought 
I might break to you better than he could, as you have never 
known him. 

L’Estrange. Well? Speak out, Princess. What is this 
terrible thing that a French lawyer knows ? 

Princess. Oh, do not jest; pray do notjest. Maitre Desrosne 
is quite distressed for you: it is-—it is, that your young wife did 
not die. 

LEstrange. What? 

Princess. Yes, that is it—that is what he says; she is alive — 
he knows her very well; he has been her counsel. 

T’Estrange. Good God! Are you mad, or am I? 

Princess. Nobody is; oh, pray do not look so; you frighten 
me. You look as if I had turned you into stone. 
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[L’Esrrange rises and moves about with his face averted. 

L’Estrange. I will not frighten you, Princess. Only give 
me one moment to get my breath—you have stunned me. 

Princess (murmuring). Iam so sorry! Desrosne could not 
tell you before, because he only knew it in confidence, as her 
adviser; she gave him permission now because she heard of 
your—— 

P’Estrange. But how can it be? She was drowned, and it 
was supposed her body was washed out by the underground waters 
to the Seine. 

Princess. Oh, yes; that is quite true. I mean, it is quite 
true that she did throw herself into the moat, and-meant to drown 
herself; but her father had come to the convent, begging to be 
taken on as gardener there for the sake of being near her; and 
Maitre Desrosne tells me that her father rescued her from the 
water when she had sunk twice unseen—for it was twilight—and 
hid himself with her for some time, in the cottage of a forester 
who was his friend. She heard you thought her dead, and let it 
be so. She had friends amongst the convent girls; one of them 
she wrote to, and confided in, and asked how she could gain a live- 
lihood. That girl was going back to her own country for the 
vacation, and as she loved your wife, took her with her to her own 
people. In that country she maintained herself by teaching ; 
she would not be dependent on her friends, though they were rich. 
When they came to Europe, she, I believe, came with them. All 
this Maitre Desrosne has known for years, 

L’Estrange. Where is she now ? 

Princess. You do frighten me! Carlino’s violence is not one 
half so terrible as your English quietude. Your eyes look as if 
you saw a ghost—— 

L’Estrange. Ido see—many. Not dead, good God !—and I— 
hear it as the worst calamity that could befall me! Not dead? 
Not dead ? 

Princess. No; Maitre Desrosne has known her seven years. 
He should have told you earlier. 

D’Estrange. He should, indeed. 

Princess. But I suppose he could not. Lawyers are like 
confessors. Your wife has lived honourably. 

D’Estrange. Ab! 

Princess. She has maintained herself here, and in America. 

D’Estrange. She has been in America ? 

Princess. So he says. You will wish to see her ? 

L’Estrange (with a shudder). Do not talk of it! I will 
endeavour to do my duty. 
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Princess. Butif she were so contrary to all your tastes and 
wishes then, will she be less so now? ‘Twelve years passed in 
hard work does not give the bloom of Ninon, and you—you are 
not less fastidious now than then. What a future for you! 

TI’Estrange. Spare me! This advocate will give me means 
of proving all that he has said? 

Princess. Oh, yes; he will, of course. I do not think, though, 
that she wants you to take her back. 

[L’EstranceE covers his eyes with his hand a moment. 

Princess. And I do know Claire cares for you. 

L’Estrange. Spare me a little, Princess! Where is this 
Maitre Desrosne ? I must see him at once. 

Princess. He stays at the Farnese Palace. 

DL’Estrange. You believe he speaks the truth ? 

Princess. He must! He is so great a person in the law; he 
will be a judge whenever he pleases; he has your wife’s letters 
with him, And—and—he said something else, Lord Estrange, 
which gave me courage to tell you this; if he had not said the 
good with the bad, I never could have dealt you such a blow; for 
you know I have got quite fond of you since you loved Claire. 

L’Estrange. What good can there be? 

Princess. Well, it seems that when she returned to France, 
years ago, your wife went to him with an introduction from a 
French bishop, and told him her position, and asked him as to the 
legality of her marriage, of which she had hecome doubtful 
Now, Maitre Desrosne told me 

D’Estrange. What? 

Princess. Well, that the marriage is not a perfectly legal 
one—not perfectly; that there are loopholes by which you could 
get free—some omission of some trifle, some blunder in the date of 
your wife’s birth through the stupidity of her own people—-no fault 
of yours—but you attended too much to the religious ceremony 
and not enough to the civil one. He would explain it better, but 
his strong opinion is that you can break the marriage; annul it, if 
you please; he is sure that both France and England will set you 
free. If he had not said that, I never should have summoned 
courage to tell you, knowing as I do, too, that Claire’s happiness 
is at stake. [L’EstranceE looks at her in silence. 

Princess. How you do look! Indeed, indeed, Maitre Desrosne 
said so, and you can see himself any day you like; he stays a 
month at the Palazzo Farnese. He had gone into the question 
years ago for your wife aw grand secret, and he is one of the 
very greatest lawyers in all France. He never would give an 
opinion lightly. [L’EstranGe is still silent. 
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Princess. Dosay something! Youfrighten me! Perhaps I 
should have told you the good news first. You don’t look now 
one bit more glad. 

DL Estrange (rising and standing facing her). Princess, I do 
not know what you take me for; that this poor creature lives is 
most terrible to me, that I do not deny. I am no saint, as was 
St. Philip Neri. But, if you believe I could take advantage of a 
legal quibble to cast shame upon a woman who in her youth 
trusted me,—well! you have known me very little, though we 
have spent so many pleasant hours together. 

Princess. But, heavens and earth! I thought you loved 
Claire ? 

L’Estrange. You know well that I do love her most dearly, 
but I cannot stoop to dishonour even for her: the very basest sort 
of dishonour, too. Just heavens! to hire men of law to hound 
down in the dust a hapless soul who gave herself to me in all good 
faith and innocence! Can you think I would deny her rights, 
whatever they may cost me, merely because some forgotten minu- 
tize of men’s trumpery laws have lost them to her ? 

Princess. You refuse to free yourself ? 

L’Estrange. At such a price I must refuse, or be a scoundrel. 
My life will be most wretched if all you say is true; but, at least, 
it will not be foul with perfidy and cowardice. 

Princess. Ah! ah! there are depths in you to be stirred! I 
was right! And now . Well—well—perhaps, you know, you 
will not be so very wretched after all! The aftermath may be 
richer than the first crop was. You will bless Time the mower. 
Yes, you will. Ask Claire !——- [She rises and moves away. 


Mug. Giron advances slowly from behind the stone summer- 
house and the bay and arbutus that grow about it. She 
holds out her hands to L’Estrance in a timid appeal. She 
says: 


Love! I forgive you. Will you forgive me ? or will you despise 
me ? [He starts and falls back; then takes her iv his arms. 


L’Estrange. Great God! How could I be so blind? 
OUIDA. 


(The End.) 





About Porkshire. 


II.—Rosrn Hoop’s Bay, Sanp’s Exp, Ronswicx. 


TuERz is nothing specially remarkable in the drive from Whitby 
to Robin Hood’s Bay, except that in this direction one gets a 
splendid view of the town and also of St. Hilda’s Abbey. A traveller 
approaching Whitby from this side receives a much grander idea 
of the fine old ruins crowning the headland than he gets when 
reaching Whitby from the inland way by Pickering, for it must 
be confessed that the view of this Albey from the West Cliff of 
Whitby has a bare and skeleton effect, and the ruins appear of 
very small extent. But otherwise the country and the villages on 
this road lack interest somewhat. 

Some little way, however, before we reached the steep descent 
to the Bay town, we got a most picture-like view of one side of 
the broad bay, three miles across from nab to nab, with a narrow 
girdle of sand and a pavement of rock. At the farther end is the 
Peak, about five hundred feet high. On this side rises a green 
hill with clusters of brown-walled red-roofed cottages clinging to 
its side like a crowd of red-tufted birds. Then the road turns a 
little, up comes the cliff-side between us and our picture, and the 
fishing town, like the castle of the Vale of St. John, seems to have 
vanished into the side of the hill to which it clings so closely. 

At the top of the descent our driver halted, and told us the 
road was so steep that it was customary to walk down hill. It is 
indeed a very steep road, and some distance down is crossed by 
a river on its way from the moor, which forms a ravine or gully, 
as these clefts are called, beside the road. The sides of this cleft 
were in brilliant light, orange and rich reds and browns, with 
graceful wreaths of greenery clinging here and there; the farther 
side was walled in some places, to support the houses, which 
looked as if they grew out of the rock, with their brown sides and 
slated and red-tiled roofs above. Facing us, with its back to the 
sun, so that its steep gabled side was almost black with shadow, 
was a tall house that rose from the bottom of the gully and reached 
above the top of it. The road is terraced along one side of the 
gully and leads down through the streets to the Bay itself; but a 
bridge crosses the cleft where we had halted, and we found our 
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way across this to the inaccessible-looking houses on the rock. 
These are built in a succession of narrow twisting alleys paved 
with irregular round stones, a few stone cottages on either side, 
and then would come a flight of shallow grassgrown steps, with 
another flight at a sharpangle. At the corner of one of these alleys 
was a pump, the ground falling away from it on all sides, so that 
there was only space for one pitcher at a time to stand to receive 
water. We found as we went down that the whole town is built 
in these irregular passages, piled up the banks one above another, 
with sudden, and often rugged, flights of steps connecting them. 
These steps start up unexpectedly, and the houses are often set at 
angles turning away from one another as though they had quar- 


; the corner 

left between 

*, the houses is irre- 

gularly paved with 

Pads 7 LM grass grown pebbles. 

The Gully, Robin Hood's Bay. Outside the doors 

are wooden porches 

to keep off the wind, and we saw some with balconies gay with 

scarlet and blue jerseys hung to dry on the rails. Some of the 

balconies had geraniums and nasturtiums in full blossom; and 

leading down into the pebble-paved passage below were quaint 

wooden stair-flights; here and there a withered-faced old woman 

stood calling down to girls below who were hanging clothes to dry 
across the passage. 

Going along to the end of a pebble-paved passage, we saw the 
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houses built on the side of the steep cliff one above another ; occa- 
sionally walls are built up from below to support them and in the 
chinks of these we saw an abundance of wall-flower blossom. 

Everywhere huge nets were stretched out todry. Rosy-cheeked 
children and pigs were plentiful playing about promiscuously. 
Sometimes a small bit of garden is walled up above the pathway, 
and when we crossed the steep street to the opposite side of the 
town and began to mount the broken, grassed cliff, we found a 
steep flight of steps leading to the last cottage in the place. Its 
door stood open, and within sat acobbler at his work ; a bit of fire 
on the hearth behind him showed a low-roofed tiny room. He 
looked as if he might have been sitting there for years, a bit of 
dark brown, wrinkled still-life, seemingly unconscious of passers-by. 

Outside, in front of the brown-shuttered window, was a row of 
huge covered tubs, and beyond a plot of brilliant orange marigolds, 
sloping up to a potato ground which encroached on the moor. 
We climbed a little higher and got a grand view of the Bay, with 
its stretch of silver sands and the bold cliffs beyond. At our feet, 
and clinging up the side of the cliff, which seems to have been 
partially hollowed out to hold it, is the quaint little Bay town. 

Two old fishermen, one with long silver white hair reaching to 
his shoulders, were sitting on the brow of the cliff when we reached 
it. They were quite ready to talk, and pointed out to usa yawl 
at the usual landing-place, just now inaccessible on account of a 
high tide. The yawl, they said, had brought coals to the town, 
but these could not be landed. Folk must wait, the elder man said, 
till the carts and wheelbarrows of the place could reach the boat. 

The old men told us there was little fishing now in t’ Bay, as 
they called it. 

‘T’ lads is at t’ seea,’ the white-haired man said; ‘ they’se at t’ 
Baltic and such like,’ and then he added with a grand air, ‘ Ah’ve 
seean t’ Baltic.’ 

His companion, who looked ten years younger, and who was 
trying to keep in order a red-cheeked, strong-willed boy about four 
years old, said— 

‘He’s seean t’ Baltic an’ ivvery place, an’ he’s aughty foive,’ 
then he looked as if he thought we ought to do homage to this 
patriarch of the place. 

He pointed out the inn to us, standing out in front of the town . 
almost in the sea itself. This inn seems to be in a somewhat dan- 
gerous position ; the view from its windows is very fine. 

Robin Hood’s Bay looks in some ways like a small sketch of 
Whitby, taken before modern improvements robbed the larger 
town of much of its quaintness and picturesque beauty. 
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The original name of the little town seems to have been Fyling, 
but it was afterwards called after Robin Hood, who often came 
here when some more desperate fray than usual obliged him to 
leave Nottinghamshire. The broad trackless moors that separate 
Whitby and its neighbourhood from the rest of the country made 
this a safe retreat; or he could at once take refuge with his men 
on board the fishing-boats, which were always in readiness for 
him. 

There is a legend which tells how Robin Hood and Little 
John dined with the Abbot of Whitby. After dinner the Abbot 
said to the outlaw captain that he should like to see a specimen 
of the famous archery he had heard of. Upon this Robin Hood 
proposed that they should all go up to the top of the Abbey. 
From thence he and his lieutenant each shot an arrow; both the 
shafts flew an immense distance, and they fell near Whitby Lathes, 
one on one side of the lane, one on the other; but Little John’s 
arrow flew farther than his captain’s did. 

The Abbot was so delighted with the feat, that he caused a 
pillar to be set up in memory of it at each of the places where 
the arrows had fallen. Charlton says that in his day these pillars 
were: still standing; ‘the field where Robin’s arrow fell being 
called ‘ Robin-his-Field,’ and the other, wherein is the pillar for 
Little John’s arrow, still preserving the name of ‘ John’s Field.’ 
The distance from these points to the Abbey is more than a 
mile! The vast stretch of moor behind the Bay is called Fyling- 
dales. Welunched pleasantly at the inn in a low-windowed room, 
full of sunshine, looking over the sea, and then climbed the steep 
hill to our carriage and drove to Fyling Thorpe, a quaint little 
village on the fringe of I’ylingdales Moor. About midway between 
this village and the sea we passed an interesting modern church, 
built from the designs of the late George Street. 

The view from Thorpe is exquisite ; in front is the broad Bay, 
a semicircle ended by the lofty peak, and behind the village rises 
the long dark stretch of moorland, full of hidden glens and deep 
gullies, with tiny streams here and there murmuring over stones 
on their way to the sea. Some of the cottages look charming. 
One, placed sideways to the road, is called the old Vicarage; it is 
surrounded by a most quaint and truly English garden, clematis 
and honeysuckle made a bower of the porch, and the vegetable plot 
was screened by espaliers, glowing russet and yellow with apples, and 
bordered by tasselled fuchsias, gay asters, fragrant cloves, and sweet 
peas. At the farther end was a row of straw beehives, and close 
by them grew a patriarch among rosemary bushes—it had a trunk 
almost as large as that of a forest tree, and looked as if it might 
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have been there since the days of Robin Hood; it was tenderly 
propped, too, no doubt for preservation from some more than 
usually keen blast from the sea. 

The cottage was exquisitely clean and neat within. There were 
lodgings to be had here, and we thought they looked pleasant and 
comfortable. There was something in the atmosphere both of the 
place and of its owners—an old man and his daughter—that sug- 
gested sunshine and leisure ; it was a place one would have liked 
to linger in for days. 

‘ Would you like some tea?’ the mistress asked when she had 
taken us over her house and round her garden, and we had praised 
her flowers. 

We thought this a delightful suggestion, and she brought 
quickly and placed deftly tea and eggs and cake and jam ona 
snowy cloth, spread in the pretty little parlour with its clematis- 
framed window. It was a charming end to our day; we could not 
do full justice to our hostess’s good cheer, but it was delicious to 
rest in the cool, flower-bowered room with the hum of the gnats 
coming in through the window above the deep distant chorus of 
the sea. 

We wondered a little about provisions in such a secluded 
spot, and we asked the owner of the cottage how she procured 
them. 

‘T’ carrier’s cart goes twice a week to Whitby,’ she said ; ‘ an’ 
you can ride in it an’ willin’.’ She went on to explain that the 
carrier also kept a waggonette, which could be hired when his 
horse was not wanted for the cart. 

In fine weather this must be a delightful nook ; and we thought 
that a storm must be a grand sight at Fyling Thorpe, both on the 
sea and on the moor. The people are very primitive in this tiny 
village away from the high road and left to itself. The nearest 
railway station is six miles off. We heard that the ‘ Evil eye’ is 
still believed in in the district, and that till quite lately one of 
the inhabitants thus fatally gifted always walked about with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, and never looked at anyone to whom he 
spoke ; his glance was cursed, and he dared not speak to one of the 
rosy children, lest some blight should fall on it. 

While we sat indoors at tea, we had noticed our hostess in the 
garden among her flowers, and when we said good-bye to this 
charming little retreat, she handed into the carriage a huge 
nosegay which she had gathered for us, made up of her choicest 
blossoms. 

Our next journey was to the coast north of Whitby, which we 
had heard was wilder and more interesting than any part we had 
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seen’ The drive through Mulgrave woods is beautiful ;* the trees 
are stately, aud there is a handsome, well-kept appearance ahout 
the place. But we thought these woods far less romantic and 
picturesque than those near Egton and Glaisdale. The castle is 
large, and there is also a ruined castle of ancient date in the woods 
between the becks of Sand’s End and East Row, said to have been 
founded by a giant called Wade. 

Sand’s End lies in the gully made by the beck, and is a 
charming little village, sweet and peaceful in the evening light. 
It is said to have existed in the year 1200. There are alum rocks 
along this coast, and both at Sand’s End and at Kettleness, the 
projecting point beyond, there are alum works on a large scale. 
Above, on the top of the cliff, is Lythe, which commands a fine 
view of St. Hilda’s Abbey. Indeed, in whichever direction one 
goes, the fine old ruin is a landmark. 
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beside Colburn Nab, a huge black rock that seems to curve round 
and shelter this little sequestered place, 
It is not easy to get in and out of Staithes, except by the 
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seaway, for the road is singularly steep. The houses stand 
perilously near the sea, and many of the original dwellings have 
been beaten down by the waves, as well as a sea wall once built to 
protect the village. 

The most interesting association connected with the little 
fishing-town now lies buried under the shingle; this is the site of 
Saunderson’s drapery and grocery shop, in which the famous 
Captain Cook sold pounds of tea and yards of calico when a lad 
of fourteen, for he was apprenticed to Saunderson and destined 
for a quiet tradesman till one day he left his situation and went to 
sea. 

Cook was not, however, a native of Staithes; he was the con 


Fishermen. 


of a day labourer of Marton, a small village in Cleveland about 
eight miles from Yarm. In the church register book of Marton 
is the entry, ‘November 3, 1778, James, ye son of James Cook, 
day-labourer, baptised.’ One hears nothing of the great sailor’s 
mother, but his father’s burial-place is testified to by these 
lines :— 


No monumental stone adorns the nook 
Where rests the parent of the gallant Cock: 
Cook stands aloft upon a hill of fame, 

His father lies at Marske without a name, 
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Marske is a fishing town north of Staithes, once terribly cele- 
brated for smuggling exploits. 

There is a touching tradition that James Cook, then living at 
Redcar, began to learn to read at seventy-seven years of age, so 
that he might read for himself the marvellous tidings of his son’s 
first voyage round the world. What a state of mingled joy and 
pride the old man must have lived in when the wonderful news 
first reached his ears! 

I was extremely interested in gleaning all I could learn about 
Captain Cook—the first hero of my childish days I can remember. 
He always comes back to me in the shape of a huge brown leather 
folio volume much worn, the inside leaves yellow with age, but 
filled with the most delightful pictures—black ladies and gentle- 
men, huge-faced and tattooed, their noses and lips pierced with 
heavy jewelled ornaments, and their woolly hair towering up into 
shapes that almost rivalled the chignons and other fashionable 
monstrosities with which women disfigured themselves some years 
ago. I can remember that when my grandmother’s door was 
opened my first thought was Captain Cook, and that when I had 
been duly greeted by grandmother and aunts my first words were, 
‘I want Captain Cook.’ It was a book never to be tired of, its only 
drawback in my eyes being that I was too tiny to turn over the 
leaves, so that i was never left in undisturbed possession of it, 
and that the aunt who showed it could never tell me satisfactorily 
the histories of these wonderful black beauties. 

So it was delightful to visit the neighbourhood in which Captain 
Cook had been brought up, and to hear how my hero had learned to 
read. 

As soon as he was old enough he was sent to tend sheep and 
run errands for the husband of ‘Dame Walker,’ who lived at 
Marton Grange. Dame Walker was village schoolmistress, and she 
was also daughter to the wealthiest farmer in the neighbourhood. 
She being a thrifty soul undertook to pay her little errand-boy by 
teaching him to read, and in the evening, when the sheep were 
folded and work was over for the day, the little lad placed his 
stool beside the dame as she sat near the hearth and learned first 
his alphabet and then how to read. One wonders if he were as 
quick at learning as he was in discovery. 

At eight years old he was taken away from Dame Walker and 
put to school not far off, at Ayton. ‘Not far from Ayton, upon 
Easby Moor,’ says a quaint old guidebook, ‘stands a hollow obelisk 
erected in memory of Captain Cook by the late Mr. Campion, of 
Whitby, which tells of the Captain’s virtues and the times and 
places of his birth and death, on three iron plates, at a wearisome 
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length to read when the cold winds are sweeping over the moor.’ 
The only record in Marton Church is a small tablet,‘To the 
memory of Captain James Cook, navigator.’ 

The fishermen of Staithes bear a high character for courage 
and intelligence, and the women seem in all ways their equals, 
taking a full share of work—unloading the boats on their return, 
spreading the huge nets to dry, for two-thirds of the population 
are employed in the fishery. There is no safe anchorage for large 
boats at Staithes, so the yawls from Saturday morning to Sunday 
evening are taken round to Rosedale Wyke, more than a mile 
south-east. Many lives are lost in these fisheries ; it is a common 
saying at Staithes, ‘T’ sea gat him,’ in speaking of a departed 
fisherman. 

Runswick is about a mile nearer Whitby than Staithes is. The 
Bay here is very fine and enters deeply into the shore. The 
rugged cliff on its north-west side is broken into shelves or steps, 
on which the quaint houses of the town are perched at various 
elevations on the face of the rock; at Runswick Bay the very 
arrangement of the houses seems to suggest secure hiding-places for 
contraband cargoes. Many of these houses have fallen from their 
dangerous position in the landslips that occasionally take place. 
But the people are indifferent about this risk. They tell you that, 
two hundred years ago, one wild winter night the whole village, 
except one house, sank gradually from its foundations towards 
the sea, and that not one of its inhabitants perished. The Runs- 
wick Bay men are also a fine bold race of fishermen; it is said, 
however, that when they reach the bay with their boats full of 
glittering fish, they never attempt to bring their nets ashore; that 
charge is left to the wives and mothers of the community, who 
may be seen toiling along, their heavy-laden baskets on shoulders 
or on head, like the poissardes at Portel, near Boulogne. 

Young, the Whitby historian, writing some years ago, says that 
the Runswick Bay folk are full of singular superstitions. ‘ Among 
the animals that feel the changes of the atmosphere the domestic 
cat is distinguished, and this, no doubt, has associated puss with 
witches and other storm-raising spirits. When the fishermen of 
Runswick are expected home, their wives and children, the better 
to ensure their safe arrival, exterminate the cats in the village and 
procure a fresh supply after the boats have returned. If the wind 
is unpropitious, the children light a fire on the top of the cliff and. 
dancing round it invoke the spirit of the storm in this way— 


Souther wind, souther, 
And blow father home to my mother,’ 
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Kettleness Point ends Runswick Bay and stretches out be- 
‘tween it‘ and Sand’s End. At the bottom of Runswick Bay there 
is a cave in the alum rock, The tide fills this cave at high water ; 
it used to be regarded as the abode of a goblin called Hob, and is 
still called Hob’s hole. Wonderful stories were told of Hob, and how 
he used to be resorted to by mothers when their children suffered 
from whooping-cough. At low water the mother carried her child 
into the cave and in a loud voice thus evoked the goblin: ‘ Hob, 
Hob, Hob, mah bairn’s getten kink-cough; take ’t off, take ’t off’ 
The cave is seventy feet long and twenty wide at the mouth, 

and was once divided by a double natural column. Hob used 
to wander over the moors behind the Bay with a lantern, and 
often decoyed travellers into the ‘pots’ to be found among the 
rocks, or else, in a driving night-storm of rain, would offer them 
‘shelter in his hole and leave them to perish by the incoming rea 





Runswick, near Whitby. 


when the tide rose. Of late years a belief in these superstitions 
has been indignantly repudiated, but it will be long before the 
quaintness of the people and the primitive aspect of Staithes and 
Runswick Bay can be taken from them. There is a daring cha- 
racter about these north-eastern Yorkshiremen that recalls their 
Norse ancestry, and seems to accord with the wild character of the 
country. 

We felt tempted to explore Cleveland from this point and to 
visit the priory of Guisborough and the castles of Danby and 
Saltburn. Besides Captain Cook, Cadmon, the ancient poet, whose 
inspirations to write came to him in his cell at Straonshalk, was a 
Cleveland man; Gower, too, and Roger Ascham were born on the 
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outskirts of this wild picturesque country—but instead of exploring 
the Cleveland Hills we turned southward, and went by rail through 
the Vale of Pickering. 

We had heard so much of the beauty of this bit of railway that 
we were a little disappointed. The scenery is very like some part 
of the Ardennes, but on a smaller scale and less interesting. The 
colour on the hills is very fine, and every now and then, at a turn 
in the road, we come upon exquisite bits of distance. But doubt- 
less it is acountry to be explored, not to be seen only from the rail- 
way, although between Grosmont and Pickering we could not see 
that there was any road over the moors. Below Grosmont the 
valley of the Esk is richly wooded, and the country has a pretty 
and varied character; then we come to bare moorland—in colour 
brilliant green, suggestive of bogs with rich stripes of heather now 
and then. Next come bare grey cliffs, half clothed in places with 
bramble and gorse, and then we reach the real beauty of this vale— 
lofty banks with valleys descending through them. The valley 
through which Levisham Beck flows is charming, so wild and full of 
colour. Between Levisham station and Pickering the high grassy 
banks open frequently into picturesque gorges, showing exquisite 
bits of distance beyond them. We longed to penetrate into some of 
the glens thus suddenly revealed. The moor on either side was a rich 
red with heather, and, with the orange brown of the bracken and 
the brilliant green and soft olive of the patches of turf, made a 
glow of colour all the way, which literally seemed to wind beside 
Pickering Beck. Not far from Levisham station are the famous 
Cawthorn camps, four in number, through which the Roman road 
passed to Dunsby Wyke. Pickering Vale runs through some of 
the loveliest parts of the country, stretching as it does from Cox- 
wold, at the foot of the Hambledon Hills, to Filey, on the coast 
near Scarborough. 

At a short distance from the Roman camps is the old Norman 
Church of Lastingham, so mutilated and desecrated to gratify the 
vanity of the painter Jackson, that one can only wonder such 
outrages should have been permitted. Jackson seems to have 
been much thought of by Whitby people of those days, and in 
1835 Lastingham Church ‘was repaired and beautified after a 
design’ by Jackson, who was a native of the place. To display the 
altar-piece he painted for the church—only a copy of Correggio’s 
‘ Christ in the Garden ’—he destroyed the ancient apse. Doubtless 
the self-belief peculiar to this country, and which, from their long 
isolation from the rest of the world, seems intensified in the north- 
eastern district, made this painter believe that his work would be 
more edifying than the venerable architecture, some of which may 
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have been built before the destruction of the ancient monastery 
visited by Bede. Happily, the crypt was left untouched by this 
profane restorer; it is perfect, and an excellent specimen of a 
Norman crypt. 

The town of Pickering looked quaint but not very interesting. 
The ruins of the castle seem to be of some extent, and we were told 
that inside the church were some very curious old tombs; one of 
them, with two recumbent figures on it, is pointed out as the monu- 
ment of John of Gaunt and his wife. But Pickering is a good head- 
quarters for visiting the beautiful country round it, and its Beck, 
which, rising at Bilsdale, joins the Rye, passes by Rievaulx Abbeyand 
Helmsley, and then, swollen with all the tributary becks that flow 
into it in its course through the lovely vale of Pickering, finally 
runs into the Derwent not far from Old Malton, seems to connect it 
at either end with some of the most interesting parts of Yorkshire, 
for Old Malton is remarkable as having been a Roman settlement 
where many old treasures have been discovered, and near New 
Malton stood Malton Priory, part of which still exists in the parish 
church of the town. 


KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 
(To be continued.) 
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THERE are nooks and corners in the City of London where com- 
parative silence prevails: for the sounds which enter the old 
squares, and courts, and alleys, are the exceptions; creeping in, as 
it were, to prove the rule: they are sounds which seem to have 
lost their way, to have followed the wrong turning: modest sounds 
discovering their mistake and retreating apologetically in subdued 
whispers. For a silent place, surrounded by the fierce activity of 
life, is the City’s poetry in its pages of prose. And it is something 
to be religiously preserved : a recognised institution ; a legacy be- 
queathed to us by dead centuries. 

Turning eastward, and entering Bishopsgate Street Without, 
where the roar of traffic is loudest, it is but necessary to walk down 
a narrow street of lofty warehouses, and we reach one of these 
havens. Here the noise is shut out as though ponderous doors 
had been closed behind us, and there rises up in the mind an in- 
describable sense of repose and mystery. The very atmosphere— 
heavy with secrets—is agitated by the sound of our footstep: an 
echo falls and links the present with the past. Upon this tran- 
quil spot—known in these prosaic days as Devonshire Square—was 
once a garden, something approaching a paradise: a place ‘ made 
for the soul to wander in,’ amidst the songs of birds, the whisper- 
ings of leaves and of lovers. ‘ Jasper Fisher,’ says Stow, ‘ free of 
the Goldsmiths, late one of the six clerks of the chauncerie and a 
justice of the peace,’ built a large and beautiful mansion here, with 
pleasure gardens and bowling-alleys laid out in magnificent style. 
The nobility and gentry came to visit Jasper Fisher in crowds; 
and, as we are told, ‘the queen’s majesty Elizabeth hath lodged 
there.’ But Fisher, being a man of no great calling, possessions, 
or wealth, and being indebted to many, was unable, for any length 
of time, to keep up such a large and sumptuous establishment. 
It gradually fell into ruin and decay, and was mockingly called 
‘Fisher’s Folly. What signs are there of Fisher’s Folly now? 
The square is gloomy and deserted. Half the houses are unoccu- 
pied: and there is an air of mistrust—for which Fisher is doubtless 
responsible—apparent everywhere. ‘To let, To let,’ looks out of 
numerous windows. But no one seemingly has any belief in this 
appeal for occupation. The doors of these houses cannot have 
been unbarred or unbolted for years. One old house appears to 
have lost all hope of ever securing another tenant; it is padlocked 
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aud chained in a manner calculated to make a jailor’s mouth 
water. The door is of massive oak, darkened by dust and age. 
The large iron knocker is a defiant fist : and lying upon the steps 
as we passed by was a youthful negro, under the shadow of padlock 
and chain, who looked as though he had had his head punched by 
the pugnacious knocker, and had sat down in consequence to sleep 
it off. Between two of the first-floor windows is placed a board. 
Upon it is inscribed, ‘Zo be let on lease. What further 
lease, we wondered, could this old house have to run? Surely the 
bricks are blackened and begrimed with more than ninety-nine 
years’ accumulation of dust and smoke? The central portions of 
the arch over the doorway have fallen out, like front teeth, from 
age and decay; the broad steps leading there are worn by the feet 
of ancestors, and have grown as green as though they were tomb- 
stones shifted there from off their graves. The seeds of Fisher’s 
folly have all been sown! Two trees standing at remote corners 
of the square are apparently withering fast. The Countess of 
Devonshire was the last lady of rank who clung to her ancestral 
home in the city. She died in Devonshire Square nearly two 
hundred years ago. 

Still farther eastward, but still only a step from the commercial 
din of Bishopsgate Street Without, 


Where Spitalfield with real India vies, 


are to be found some sombre-looking red brick houses, built about 
the time of the early Georges. This place is called Spital Square, 
but how it came to be christened so it is difficult to imagine. 
Two streets meet at right angles; and in a corner of one of these 
streets there is a garden. We suspect this garden of having seen 
better days. It looks as though it had been put into that corner 
in disgrace, out of a more dignified position in the centre of the 
square, which at some period it possibly occupied. In size it is 
modest ; and if the two overgrown shrubs and the dwarf tree did 
not happen to be on friendly terms, entwining their branches like 
an embrace, they would have killed each other long ago. All day 
long—we cannot answer for the night—an elderly gentleman 
walks up and down. There is an expression of great responsibility 
on his face. Is he the custodian of the garden, or of the square, 
or of both? He limits his patrol to the space in front of the 
garden railings. But from this point he commands a view of the 
entrance to the ‘Square’ which is fiercely guarded by posts with 
iron spikes. Sometimes he grows thoughtful, when he stops and 
leans upon his stick. He has somewhat the appearance of a 
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Chelsea pensioner, in his long coat and electro-plated buttons. 
Perhaps this is his native place: and this garden is the one green 
spot in Spitalfields which remains to remind him of his youth. 
Two centuries back presents this square as an open plot of ground, 
with a pulpit standing in the north-east corner, and near to it a 
house for the accommodation of the Lord Mayor and corporation 
during the preaching of the Spital sermons. At a more remote 
time an open area, part of the burial-ground immediately adjacent 
to the Priory and hospital of St. Mary Spital, ‘founded in 1197 
by Walter Brune and Rosia his wife’—at a period still more 
remote, the burial-place of Roman London. On the east side of 
this Priory ‘lieth a large field,’ Stow tells us, ‘of old time called 
Lolesworth, now Spittlefield, which about the year 1576 was 
broken up for clay to make brick. In the digging thereof many 
earthen pots, called urne, were found, full of ashes and burnt bones 
of men, to wit, of the Romans that inhabited there; for it was the 
custom of the Romans to burn their dead, to put their ashes in an 
urn, and then bury the same with certain ceremonies in some field 
appointed for that purpose near the city. There hath also been 
found,’ says Stow, ‘in the same field divers coffins of stone con- 
taining the bones of men.’ In one of the houses in Spital Square 
lived Pope’s friend Lord Bolingbroke, where 
St. John’s self (Great Dryden’s friend before) 
With open arms received one poet more, 


Passing under a railway arch in Leman Street, out of the Com- 
mercial Road, and turning into a by-street, and down a court orna- 
mented by an avenue of seamen’s clothes, we come suddenly into a 
nautical square, with the distant view of a forest of masts and sails. 
The houses have a very wrecked appearance, and some of them are 
completely abandoned. One house seemed to be in distress, and 
was apparently sinking fast, with a board clinging on in front. 
There had been some. lettering upon this board; but the words 
were washed out, probably during a storm. Sailors were stagger- 
ing about on the pavement, seeming to be under the impression 
that they were in a heavy sea. A couple of these tars took a dive 
into one of the houses—with a door like the entrance to a cabin— 
as though they were going ‘down below’ to escape from being 
carried overboard by a coming wave. The shops, which are few 
in number, have nothing in their windows but flags, and models 
of ships crowding all sail, and models of waves over which they 
are scudding at racing speed. In one window we observed a sail- 
ing vessel (also crowding all sail) which had been placed under 
a glass case, as though there were some danger of its tacking 
across into the dock from whence doubtless it originally hailed, 
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In the centre of this marine place, known as Wellclose Square, 
once stood the celebrated Danish Church. It was pulled down 
some fifteen years ago. This church was built in 1696 by Caius 
Gabriel Cibber, the sculptor, at the expense of Christian V., king 
of Denmark, who gave it for the use of his subjects—merchants 
and seamen accustomed to visit the port of London. Caius 
Cibber, and his more famous son Colley Cibber, were both buried 
here. In 1845 the church was opened in Dock Street, close by, 
for British and foreign sailors. On the site of the old Danish 
Church, in the centre of Wellclose Square, mission schools have 
been recently erected. On the clock tower there is another ship, 
lying at anchor, looking sadly out of its element; but it points 
out changes in the wind with as much accuracy as if it were indi- 
cating changes in the tide. 

If it had been our intention to act as guide, or philosopher, 
or even historian, we might ask the reader (having first taken 
him to other squares in the east end of London, of surprising age 
and fame) to follow us to Crosby Square: and having placed 
him somewhere about the centre, where he could obtain a view 
of an oriel window belonging to Crosby Hall, might mount the 
rostrum and spout pages of history. In like manner we should 
visit Trinity Square, and learn something about the Tower. In 
Finsbury Square we should take Moorfields, as it was once called, 
as our central motive. Such a treatment of old city squares 
might prove interesting; but it would fill a bulky volume. 

On the east side of Aldersgate—in the neighbourhood of the 
Barbican, a neighbourhood in which Milton lived and died-—there 
is an old spot called Bridgewater Square, perhaps the quietest, the 
most gloomy and deserted, of the city squares. The inhabitants 
appear to be always away, as though the principal business of 
their lives was to take a holiday. The pavement is strewn with 
bandboxes, like luggage which they have forgotten to take with 
them ; and if we look up into the windows, or down into the cellars, 
we also perceive bandboxes there. In fact the square itself is not 
unlike a bandbox, with a dozen trees carefully packed away in the 
centre, and a handful of gravel thrown in to keep them in their 
place. If this square was once fashionable (and according to 
historians it once was) all traces of its vogue, like the grass 
which formerly grew there, have disappeared. 

On the west side of Aldersgate, in the neighbourhood of the 
great Clerkenwell Meat Market, is Charterhouse Square, by far 
the most picturesque square in London. Entering from the west 
by one of the iron gateways, the eye is at once attracted towards 
the old wall on the north side, with the antique monastic build- 
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ings rising up behind it, the stonework grey in some places and 
black in others, but everywhere weatherbeaten, like the head of 
an old sailor who has passed through many storms. In this 
ancient wall there is a gateway—the original entrance to the 
monastery—a Tudor arch, dating back probably to the early part 
of the sixteenth century. Two lions grotesquely carved support a 
shelf above this arch: they are very hungry-looking lions, mere 
skeletons, who seem to have no prospect in life. When Carthusian 
monks were continually passing to and fro beneath them, they had 
expectations ; but now there is nothing for the fancy to feed upon 
—except the perfume from Clerkenwell Meat Market, a perfume 
which may explain the savage expression upon their worn and 
ghastly faces. On the other side of Charterhouse Square there 
is a row of old red brick houses, but looking younger and more 
warm and cheerful from standing opposite to the monastery, as 
the monastery gains in its appearance of age from facing them. 
In the centre of the square there is an avenue of light-leaved 
limes, shading the grass of deeper green which grows thickly 
beneath. There are seats under these trees. Do those who sit 
there ponder over the past ages—do they picture to themselves 
this old city square as it appeared five hundred years ago? 
There is not a place in all London where one can compare more 
appropriately romance with reality, the poetry of life with its 
prosaic surroundings. The site of the present Charterhouse formed 
the principal burial-places during the pestilence which broke out 
in the fourteenth century. The land was known as No Man’s Land, 
‘ which,’ as Stow says, ‘remained until our time by the name of 
Pardon Churchyard, and served for such as desperately ended their 
lives or were executed for felonies. A chapel was built in about 
the centre of the present square, where masses were offered for the 
souls of those who had died from the plague.’ The monastery was 
founded in 1371, on this Pest-house Field, by Sir Walter Manny, 
knight of the garter, in the reign of Edward III. It was altered 
into a residence about the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. The 
queen stayed there at the time of her accession to the throne. 
As Charles Knight truly remarks, ‘it was a place of peace and 
war, of bloodshed and benevolence.’ The last prior was executed 
at Tyburn in 1535, his head set on London Bridge, and one of 
his limbs over the gateway of his own convent. 

Out of Fleet Street there are two squares which, from a literary 
point of view, have a peculiar interest : on the south side Salisbury 
Square, on the north side Gough Square. The change which has 
come over Salisbury Square, since Richardson’s time, appears con- 
siderable, at a first glance. The whole of the river side of the 
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equare is occupied by a hotel. This hotel, handsome enough in 
its modern way, seems to be staring all the other houses out of 
countenance, as though they were poor relations who ought to be 
ashamed of looking so shabby. But upon close inspection the 
quiet and retiring old buildings appear to throw the new hotel 
into the shade, like paintings by an old master placed side by side 
with a modern picture. In Salisbury Square Richardson spent 
part of his town life, and wrote his earliest work,‘ Pamela.’ ‘ Pro- 
bably a good part of his works were composed here as well as at 
Fulham, says Leigh Hunt, in his ‘ Town,’ ‘ for the pen was never 
out of his hand.’ Johnson was among his visitors; and he con- 
fessed to Boswell that, although he never sought after anybody, 
Richardson was an exception. Another of his visitors was Hogarth. 
Writing to Mrs. Barbauld, a lady says} of Richardson: ‘ My first 
recollection of him was in his house in Salisbury Square, and of 
being admitted as a playful child into his study. I recollect that 
he used to drop in at my father’s, for we lived nearly opposite, 
late in the evening to supper; when, as he would say, he had 
worked as long as his eyes and nerves would let him.’ 

There is little or no difference in the appearance of Gough 
Square since the time when Johnson lived there, except the dif- 
ference in smoke and dust which has been accumulating at com- 
pound interest. The square is an oblong paved court, and forms 
a sort of ventilating shaft to several tributary courts or alleys. 
All the houses opposite to each other have a strong family likeness, 
as though they had caught the same architectural expression from 
standing face to face for so many years: the same shaped windows 
with the same shaped shutters, painted black by the artistic hand 
of time with many coatings of the same colour; the same shaped 
doors with heavy protruding shelves above them, looking as 
though they were waiting for lexicons of the English language to 
be placed there as monuments. ‘In Bolt Court Johnson had a 
garden, and perhaps in Johnson’s Court, and Gough Square: 
which we mention, says Leigh Hunt, ‘to show how tranquil and 
removed these places were, and convenient for a student who 
wished nevertheless to have the bustle of London at hand.’ 

So are these old city squares, and courts, and alleys, at the 
present hour: tranquil and removed from the noise of London 
life. But they are no longer places for the student to dwell in 
so much as for the historian, the biographer, or the romance- 
writer to visit now. They have had their day. Their history 
is begun and ended ; we read it on the walls as plainly as we read 
the face of man, 

EDMUND BURY. 





Che Admiral’s Ward, 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


Cuapter IV. 


Te day after Mrs. Crewe’s new inmates had arrived, there was 
an entertainment of some importance (at least, in the host’s esti- 
mation) at Mr. Trent’s handsome comfortable residence in Cleve- 
land Square. 

It was not a solemn festivity, such as he felt it his duty to hold 
three or four times in a season, to which were bidden chiefly pro- 
fessional equals and some of his leading counsel. 

This, he was secretly satisfied to think, was more of a family 
affair. Yet it included a baronet of ancient lineage, a banker of 
high repute, a distinguished Indian officer, and a man of good 
position among the landed gentry, with ladies to match, besides 
one unmatched, or rather unmated, China merchant with several 
lacs, and a liver. 

Mr. Trent was, on the whole, a good specimen of a prosperous 
professional man. He was a gentleman, and his father before 
him had been a professional gentleman. He was an honourable 
man, with a decently good temper and a circulation not too rapid, 
who, preserved by circumstances and temperament, had never 
meddled with ‘things common or unclean.’ Yet he had com- 
mitted the incongruity of making what was considered a love- 
match—that is, he had married the daughter of a rising barrister 
into whose company he was thrown a good deal by business; but 
the barrister died before he achieved fortune, and the family were 
scattered. 

Mrs. Trent, née Kate Piers, was a handsome blonde inclined 
to ‘embonpoint,’ with a bright face and pleasant manners, frank, 
laughter-loving, and intelligent. Mr. Trent was quite satisfied 
with his bargain, but was clearly of opinion that his wife received 
to the full as much as she bestowed; he was, therefore, more 
coolly approving than enthusiastic, and never hesitated to express 
in sharp decisive sentences any disapprobation suggested by 
domestic arrangements or expenses, though far too sensible a man 
to be a niggard, 

Still, with all his mental breadth, he could not shake off the 
influence of his training and associations, and it was with a sense 
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of satisfaction, as we have said, that he descended from his dressings 
room, on the evening in question, half regretting that he had not 
an opportunity of reassuring himself by a few words with his wife 
that the iced cup was abundant, and that the best champagne 
was in the coolers. He had been detained at the office, and some 
of his guests had already arrived. 

On opening the drawing-room door, he found Mrs. Trent show- 
ing the last photographs of her two youngest children to her 
brother and sister-in-law, Major and Mrs. John Piers. 

‘I thought it was to be quite a family party,’ said Mrs. Piers, 
looking with some dismay at her hostess’s dress of creamy white 
muslin and lace, with turquoise and diamonds at her throat, and 
fastening a coquettish tuft of =“ ribbon in her hair, from which 
floated lace lappets. 

‘So it is, if five of one family can make it so. My principal 
security against completing the characteristics of such an assembly 
is that we are too great strangers to have any casus belli; a 
general fight is the usual ending when two or three of the same 
blood are gathered together. To be sure, there is a cousin of Mr. 
Trent’s coming, a man of metal, who would help to keep the peace,’ 
returned Mrs. Trent laughing. 

‘Dear me!’ said her sister-in-law with a look of dismay, as if 
she almost anticipated fisti-cuffs; she was a simple little thing 
much younger than her husband, and familiar only with the 
manners and customs of Indian society. Mrs. Trent laughed again, 
and Mrs. Piers continued: ‘ You see, I thought that we should pro- 
bably only meet that young something Piers—I forget his name, 
who dined here last autumn when we first arrived—and your own 
party—so I put on my black silk, which is scarcely a dinner 
dress.’ 

‘Iam sure it is a very pretty one, and that point d’Alengon 
is exquisite, it is my favourite lace.’ 

‘ Yes, it is very nice ; I bought it in Paris when we were there 
last month. Now tell me, who are coming ?’ 

‘Well, first of all, there is Reginald Piers, who has become 
quite something and somebody since you met him, come into a 
fortune unexpectedly ; his mother, a very charming person, and his 
sister, Lady Jervois, who was a beauty, but, though young, has 
gone off terribly; her husband, Sir Gilbert, who is—well, not charm- 
ing. Then there is the Trent cousin, Mr. Cannon and his wife; he 
is really a great gun in the Banking Brigade; and our respected 
partner Mr. Thurston, who is devoted to me, I flatter myself; and 
oh, a Mr, Matthews, a man from China; I don’t know him much, 
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but he does not seem to have acquired many celestial qualities, 
though I believe he has grubbed up a sufficiency of filthy lucre— 
that’s all, I think.’ 

‘And your daughter ?’ looking over to a slight ladylike, rather 
pretty girl, well-dressed, coiffée, gantée, and generally put out 
of hand, to whom her father and Major Piers were talking 
affably. 

‘Yes! Katie dines with us to-day, as it is not a state 
dinner.’ 

‘ She has grown a good deal since we were here,’ began Mr. 
Piers. Further comments, however, were cut short by the announce- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Thurston, followed by the remaining guests, 
ending with Sir Gilbert and Lady Jervois and Mrs. Piers ; where- 
upon entered a scrubby little man in an evening suit of some 
antiquity both as to cut and aspect; he had an upturned nose, 
stubbly whiskers, and a slightly bald head, yet his wide and some- 
what loose-lipped mouth wore a perpetual grin of conceit and 
satisfaction difficult to account for; on his arm leant an elderly 
lady with silvery grey hair, too grey for her years, arranged in soft 
feathery curls on each side of her pale aristocratic face, and crowned 
by a graceful cap of rare white lace; a dress of rich black silk 
much trimmed with lace, and a large Spanish feather fan com- 
pleted a figure widely different from her companion. 

Lady Jervois followed: a slight, frail, graceful, little woman, 
with a shy anxious expression in her large blue eyes, prettily dressed 
in grey with black lace—a costume which suited her. 

Mrs. Trent met them half-way from the door with a pleasant 
greeting. ‘Very happy to see you, Mrs. Piers,’ she said; ‘I 
was but a girl when we last met, yet I am sure I should have 
known you again.’ 

‘I can scarcely say as much,’ returned the lady, smiling ; ‘ but 
at your age change is for the better.’ ; 

‘And you, Sir Gilbert! you have been a stranger to London 
for some time.’ 

‘You see, I have had no Parliamentary humbug to call me 
from my preserves and farming, so I’ve been deuced glad to stick 
to the plough and the gun,’ replied Sir Gilbert with a quick harsh’ 
laugh. 

‘Very likely!. but you had no business to bury Lady Jeryois 
alive.’ 

‘Oh, she was welcome to come up to town if she liked,’ 

‘I am sure I should have come, in her place! But, Mrs. Piers, 
Lady Jervois, let me introduce my brother, a cousin you have 
never met before,’ &c. &c. ; and the necessary presentations ensued ; 
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then glancing round, Mrs. Trent perceived that the tale of her 
guests was not complete. 

‘Where is Reginald?’ she asked ; ‘I thought he would come 
with you,’ to Mrs. Piers. 

‘I have not seen him since yesterday. He is staying at the 
Langham, and we have taken a house in Mount Street, you know ; 
but he will be here without fail, We were speaking of you 
yesterday, and——’ 

‘ Changed times for Master Reggie,’ interrupted Sir Gilbert with 
a chuckle ; ‘ from a clerk to a county magnate.’ 

‘Magnate or no, we must not spoil our dinner for him,’ said 
Mrs. Trent. ‘Pray ring, Mr. Thurston! even in his ’prentis days 
he was not too punctual.’ 

‘The convives had, however, scarce taken their places when the 
tardy guest arrived. 

* Ah! Reginald!’ said Mrs. Trent as he came quickly up the 
room to shake hands with her ; ‘ you see you have not yet acquired 
importance enough to be waited for,’ and she smiled graciously 
upon him. Mrs. Trent, with her candid manner and pleasant ways, 
managed to colour the familiarity which once was slightly patron- 
ising with a tinge of elder sisterly partiality that conveyed a 
degree of subtle flattery, and yet did not suggest, even to self-love 
as sensitive «s Reginald’s, a suspicion that she was influenced by 
his change of fortune. 

‘I should think not,’ he returned with a good-humoured 
smile; ‘and I have a thousand apologies to offer, though not one 
good excuse. I really was engaged, and forgot to look at my 
watch.’ 

‘Never mind! you have lost nothing; there is your place, 
between Mrs. John Piers and Katie. Iam afraid you have been 
going to too many festive scenes—you look tired, Reginald.’ 

‘No! I assure you I am by no means “a favoured guest,” my 
invitations are not too numerous,’ said Reginald, going round to 
his place and shaking hands with his mother and Mr. Trent as he 
passed. 

‘Oh! they'll come fast enough, as your merits become known,’ 
said Sir Gilbert with a grin. 

‘When did you return to town ?’ asked Mr. Trent. 

* About a week ago.’ 

And while a dropping fire of question and answer ran round the 
table, Mrs. Trent thought that Reginald looked pale and weary 
and altogether less radiant than when he had last dined with them 
before going down to Saltshire, to go through the pleasant process 
‘taking possession.’ 
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‘I suppose you don’t care to visit the old shop even as our 
“‘ respected client”? said Mr. Trent, smiling, as the grave butler 
and his auxiliary forces were handing round the salmon and 
cucumber. 

‘No—yes—’ returned Reginald, hesitating slightly while his 
colour deepened. ‘ That is,’ with a smile, ‘I have really very 
pleasant recollections of my office days, but somehow time slips 
away so fast, and so many fresh engagements turn up, that I seem 
to have no more time to myself than when I belonged to the 
famous firm. I dare say,’ turning to Miss Trent, ‘you too find, 
now that you are emancipated (you are out of Miss Barton’s hands, 
for good, are you not?) then, do you not find you have quite as 
much to do as when you were euslaved ?—eh, Katie ?—I suppose 
I may call you Katie, as you are not absolutely out ?’ 

‘Oh! yes, if you like,’ said Miss Trent, blushing. 

‘Sherry or ’ock ?’ said the butler in a confidential whisper. 

‘Sherry.’ Then to his neighbour, ‘ Are you to burst on a dazzled 
world next spring? I think we ought to get up a Christmas 
party and a bail at Pierslynn this winter.’ 

‘That would be very nice,’ she said, colouring with pleasure, 
though a little confused by his notice; and Reginald continued to 
bestow all his talk upon her for a while during which the general 
conversation was intermittent, the company being well employed 
discussing the good things provided for them. 

‘No, no fowl, but bring me another slice of mutton. You are 
a sensible woman, Mrs. Trent, to give us mutton ; one loathes lamb 
at this season of the year,’ said Sir Gilbert to his hostess. ‘By 
George! we have had lamb at every house we have dined at since 
we came to town. Not that we are overwhelmed with engage- 
ments; it’s amazing how soon one drops out of one’s set in London! 
Because I’ve not been in town for two or three seasons, not since I 
gave up Parliament, I believe everyone thought that I was dead 
and buried. The fellows at the Club who can remember me cry 
out, “ Jervois, where the deuce have you come from!” as if I had 
no business to be alive—Gad, it is disgusting !’ 

‘Yes! It takes a great deal to make a lasting impression on 
London society,’ returned Mrs. Trent. ‘Iam flattered that you 
approve of my mutton. Have you any currant jelly, Sir Gilbert? 
I feel inclined to hide your plate from Mr, Trent with my fan; he 
considers mutton and jelly dangerously wintry and unorthodox at 
this season. But of course a lawyer is a good deal ruled by prece- 
dent.’ 

Sir Gilbert turned his light cunning eyes approvingly on his 
hostess ; he was a hearty admirer of handsome women. 
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‘Mr. Trent, like most of his trade, knows how to pick out the 
plums in more ways than one,’ he said. 

‘I wish he were a good boy from the Jack Horner point of 
view,’ said Mrs. Trent, laughing. ‘But I fear he is not a sharp 
enough practitioner; I fancy you have dexterous thumbs yourself, 
Sir Gilbert!’ 

‘Not I, by George! I don’t think I have made many hits in my 
life. Look at the luck of that young Piers! Why, Hugh Piers 
might have married any day for these twenty years past or to come, 
and yet he kept single ; so my precious brother-in-law steps into 
five thousand a-year; a deuced nice lot of savings,’ he added with 
indescribable gusto, as though his mental nostrils sniffed them from 
afar. 

‘ What an odious little brute he is!’ thought Mrs. Trent, smil- 
ing pleasantly on him, while she replied sympathetically: ‘There 
is something very nice about a large lump of money to take slices 
off when you want them.’ 

‘ Better slice very thin,’ muttered Sir Gilbert, his mouth full of 
mutton. ‘ But young Piers will make ducks and drakes of it all: 
“‘ Set a beggar on horseback,” hey ?’ 

‘I don’t think so, SirGilbert. He seems steady enough, and I 
am sure has behaved very sensibly and moderately ever since he 
came into the estate.’ 

‘Ah! but he comes of a spendtbrift lot. I know ’em. I’ve got 
my lady into pretty good training, but I wish you were to see 
Madame Piers there, trotting off to the Bond Street shops to rig 
herself out as the Dowager of Pierslynn! However, it’s no affair of 
mine; Master Reggie will find out that five thousand a year is not 
Fortunatus’s purse by-and-by !’ 

Sir Gilbert was a remarkably outspoken man. He was too 
thick-skinned to feel pricks himself, and consequently never hesi- 
tated to inflict them on his neighbours. 

‘Mrs. Piers has been an excellent mother,’ said Mrs. Trent 
gravely, ‘and she has had rather a hard life of it. I am glad 
Reginald appears so considerate of her.’ 

‘A hard life! Gad, that’s good!’ cried Sir Gilbert, helping him- 
self to devilled whitebait. ‘ Considering she has lived on the fat of 
the land at Ashley Grange for the last seven or eight years with 
nothing to do but to bother me for clothes for the poor, and soup 
kitchens, and the Lord knows what, pauperising my people 
and 

‘Is Lord Langford likely to succeed in the representation of 
your county, Sir Gilbert ?’ asked Mr. Thurston, interrupting the 
Baronet’s domestic revelations. 
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‘I don’t know, Mr. Thurston, and I don’t care,’ he returned. ‘I 
have washed my hands of politics. They don’t pay in any sense. 
It is all very well for adventurers, fellows that have to push their 
way, to make stepping-stones of the Conservative interest, or 
Liberal principles ; but I find enough to do to manage matters at 
home.’ 

‘It is well that all country gentlemen are not of your way of 
thinking,’ said Reginald. ‘I confess I should like a seat in Par- 
liament by-and-by.’ 

‘I dare say you would; and to run a horse at Epsom, and keep 
a yacht at Cowes, and all the rest of it.’ 

‘Political influence is a proper object of ambition,’ said the 
Banker, who had scarcely spoken, ‘and men of weight and property 
should not let it slip into the hands of men of straw.’ 

‘These things right themselves,’ said Sir Gilbert, tossing a 
bumper of champagne; and a pause ensued, the Baronet’s abrupt 
contemptuous repudiation of politics and politicians acting as an 
extinguisher on the subject. 

‘Admiral Desbarres called after you left,’ resumed Mr. Thurs 
ton, addressing his partner. ‘I met him on the stairs, and took 
him into your room. He arrived from Germany yesterday, and 
has brought back his ward and her cousins.’ 

‘I am afraid the Admiral is taking up a burden that will break 
his back,’ returned the host. ‘ Champagne to Mr. Thurston, Peters. 
Try that wine, Thurston; I had it direct from Ai last November. 
You remember we were obliged to send to Troyes to look up evid- 
ence in the Bouverie will case; I took the opportunity to order 
some of the best brand in that district.’ 

‘Who is Admiral Desbarres?’ asked Lady Jervois, speaking 
almost for the first time in a soft timid voice. ‘I seem to know 
the name.’ 

‘ He is one of the famous naval family of Desbarres. He has 
two brothers in the Navy; one, his junior, has only just retired, 
and is also an admiral; our friend, Admiral George Desbarres, is 
a man of extraordinary benevolence. He is by no means wealthy ; 
nevertheless, he is always helping some one, and now he is going 
to adopt his ward, because she has lost her home, and her cousins 
because—well, I suppose because no one else will.’ 

‘The other Admiral Desbarres used to command Archie Ber- 
tram’s ship, when he was with the Channel fleet—don’t you 
remember?’ said Reginald, whose attention was by no means 
absorbed by his conversation with Miss Trent. 

‘Yes, I remember now,’ returned Lady Jervois with a little 
more animation of tone and look than usual. 
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‘Hum! he will land himself in the workhouse, and I shall be 
curious to see which of his protégés will take him out?’ said Sir 
Gilbert, his loud grating voice drowning the aside between brother 
and sister. 

‘ He is a fine old fellow,’ cried Reginald, ‘ and desperately reli- 
gious, I remember Mr. Fielden telling us at Cheddington that at 
cne time he thought the Church of England too slow, and joined 
the Ranters, or the “ Latter-day Saints,” or some very fast sect.’ 

‘My dear Reginald, said his mother entreatingly, ‘pray do 
not speak so flippantly on such subjects,’ 

‘I wish Admiral Desbarres would be advised by us,’ said Mr. 
Trent. ‘He really undertakes too much.’ 

‘Where has he placed Laura and the children?’ asked Regi- 
nald, with some interest. 

‘Somewhere in the Westbourne district. I do not know 
exactly.’ 

‘This ward of Admiral Desbarres is a sort of distant relation 
of ours,’ continued Reginald, turning to his right-hand neighbour, 
Mrs. John Piers. ‘And I used to know her in our boy-and-girl 
days, for I frequently spent my vacations at her uncle’s house.’ 

‘Dear me, that was very nice!’ returned the lady; ‘is she 
pretty ?’ 

‘No, certainly not pretty, but a deuced clever girl; quite a 
“comrade,” you understand, though she was not so plucky as her 
cousin, little Winnie Fielden.’ 

‘I think my papa, General Carden, used to know an Admiral 
Desbarres, said Mrs. John Piers, blushing a little at drawing 
attention to herself, yet not sorry to parade her father the 
General. 

‘It was Admiral Stephen Desbarres,’ remarked her husband. 

‘ Will Miss » asked Mrs. John Piers, pausing ; ‘ Miss 

‘ Piers,’ supplied Reginald. 

‘ Piers live with him? I dare say she will marry a naval officer.’ 

‘Women’s heads are always running on marriage,’ said Sir 
Gilbert to Mrs. Trent, as he helped himself a second time to 
cheese sowfflés. 

‘Well, considering the wretched position we hold in society, it 
is not to be wondered at,’ returned Mrs. Trent, laughing; ‘of no 
value without an ‘0’ in broad-cloth behind us.’ 

‘ Whose cash you fling about till you reduce him to nought,’ 
growled the Baronet. 

‘Is it possible you believe us to be extravagant ?’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Trent with innocent wonder. 

‘Possible !’ shrieked Sir Gilbert. 
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Meantime the Banker and Mr. Thurston talked finance, and 
Major Piers laid down the law on Indian affairs to Reginald, who 
seemed to listen, but was somewhat preoccupied; then Mrs. Trent 
gave the signal for retiring. 

Reginald was the first to join the ladies, who were grouped, 
some round the best of modern refuges, the photograph album, 
some looking over Miss Trent’s music, while Mrs. Trent and 
Mrs. Piers were talking together in a friendly way on a remote 
sofa. Lady Jervois was sitting alone turning over the pages of a 
gorgeously got-up book of Tyrolese scenery, with an expectant 
look on her sad nervous little face. 

Reginald went straight to her. 

‘I could not manage to call before one, Helen,’ he said ina 
low voice as he drew a chair beside her, ‘ but I have not forgotten 
my promise. Have you a pocket under all that lace?’ 

‘ Yes, dear Reggie,’ she replied, with a slight quiver in her voice. 

‘ Here, then, put this away before he comes up,’ end he took a 
large thick envelope from his breast and passed it to her. 

‘There! I think it was a proof of brotherly love to spoil the 
set of my faultless garment with such a package,’ he said laughing, 
while he moved his chair between his sister and the rest of the 
company. A quick, partly suppressed sob swelled her throat, as 
she seized the packet with nervous haste, feeling for her pocket so 
eagerly that she twice failed to find it. 

‘Keep yourself better in hand, Helen,’ he went on in a low 
warning tone. ‘ Will this put you straight ?’ 

‘Yes, quite! You have given me life, Reginald !’ 

‘ Then, for heaven’s sake, keep straight! I cannot do this again,’ 
and Reginald’s good-looking face contracted with an expression 
which it rarely wore. 

‘Trust me, I can and will keep right. I shall be able to 
endure now to the end, and if ever in any way I can repay ——’ 

‘I am very sure you will,’ interrupted Reginald pleasantly. 
‘TI will give you an opportunity some day, perhaps.’ 

There was a pause, and the packet having been successfully 
hidden away, Reginald pushed back his chair a little, and resumed. 

‘What have you been doing since yesterday? What has my 
mother decided ? ’ 

‘Oh, she has nearly made up her mind to take that house at 
South Kensington. Sir Gilbert is anxious she should. He thinks 
as it is so near the Museum, it would be very nice for us—Sybil 
and myself—to come up for a few months every year—for her 
education, you know.’ 

‘I dare say he does,’ returned Reginald with a scornful smile, 
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‘even if he shares expenses, which I shall take care he does; it 
will be a deuced good arrangement for him.’ 

‘ And what a charming one for us!’ returned Lady Jervois, her 
face brightening up at the prospect. 

‘ Pvor little Nellie! You have had an awful hard time of it,’ 
said Reginald compassionately. ‘It may be better for you, now 
that I am able to play the part of your “ big brother.” But what- 
ever you do, keep free of debt. It would give him such a pull 
over you, if he found it out ; and remember, I shall have heaps of 
claims—claims you know nothing about—on my spare cash; I 
cannot help you again.’ 

‘Believe me, I shall not require help, said Lady Jervois in a 
low earnest voice. ‘And oh! if I could convey to you an idea of 
the relief you have given me! God bless you, Reggie!’ 

‘ There, there!’ he returned, pressing her hand hastily. ‘ Don’t 
lose hold of yourself; perhaps you'll bring me luck. I will come 
and see you to-morrow.’ 

‘Come to luncheon ?’ 

‘No, no. The worthy Baronet would expect me to bring my 
own slice of beef and pint of wine,’ said Reginald, ‘as he is in 
London lodgings, and buying his provisions per ounce. But I will 
look in after. I want you to come to Pierslynn for a fortnight or 
three weeks. I hear Sir Gilbert is going to have an economical 
debauch in Paris among the Palais Royal restaurants—dinners at a 
franc seventy-five, and fifteen-centime excursions on the imperial 
of the Passy trams; so you and my mother had better come and 
stay with me while he perpetrates these extravagances.’ 

‘It would be very nice; but, Reggie, you need not be so witty 
at Sir Gilbert’s expense ; remember, you have spent a good many 
weeks at Ashley Grange, and had many a day’s ride.’ 

* Quite true, Helen. If he hadn’t spoilt your life, I would spare 
him; but——’ 

‘ Reginald,’ said Mrs. Trent, interrupting them, ‘ you are really 
& good-for-nothing boy, never to have been to see me since you 
were at Pierslynn. I wanted to hear all about the place.’ 

‘I daresay I have seemed negligent, Mrs. Trent, but you don’t 
know what a heap of business I have had to attend to.’ 

‘Business! Why, Mr. Trent says you have not appeared at 
the office either.’ 

* No, of course I have had a good deal to do with Fairfield and 
Thwaites, the Pierslynn solicitors.’ 

‘ Oh! indeed!’ returned Mrs. Trent, making a mental note of his 
answer ; ‘ well, tell me all about it—your castle and broad domains.’ 

*You must come and see for yourself, Mrs. Trent. I think 
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you will like the place. There is a rambling old house, not at all 
grand, but comfortable, and rather picturesque. There is a fine 
country round: Welsh hills springing up almost from the 
grounds, and the remnants of an old fortalice where our excellent 
ancestors used to store up the spoils they took from their neigh- 
bours. There is, they say, a good neighbourhood, and I must say 
the stables filled me with a keen delight. I am quite impatient 
to return to them.’ 

‘That is all very nice. And tell me, Reginald, is the house in 
good order? and what are you going to do about an establishment ?’ 

‘Oh! I found a stately old dame in black silk with a huge 
bunch of keys, and an elderly gentleman of clerical aspect, to 
whom the place seemed to belong much more than to me, both 
looking very glum; so, as everything was in apple-pie order, I 
made them a speech requesting they would remain, and serve me 
as well as they appeared to have done my predecessor, since which 
everything went well.’ 

‘How long did you stay there?’ asked Mrs. Trent; but the 
rather thin tremulous tones of Miss Trent’s voice, upraised in an 
air of Schumann’s, compelled them to silence. 

Mr. Thurston, Sir Gilbert, Mr. Cannon, and Major Piers sat 
down to whist, and so postponed the hour of departure consider- 
ably beyond the usual time of breaking up; when Sir Gilbert 
rose from the card-table joyous and triumphant, the happy winner 
of four shillings and sixpence. 

Some time previously, however, Reginald had made his excuses 
and taken leave. 

‘We are going to have another and more welcome change in 
the office,’ said Mr. Trent, accompanying him to the door. 

‘Indeed ! how so?’ 

* Holden tendered his resignation to-day. He wants, it seems, 
to join some relative in New Zealand or Sidney. I can’t say I 
shall regret him; he was useful in some respects, but latterly he 
grew very unsteady. I fear we should have had to dismiss him, 
which would have been unpleasant. It is as well he should take 
the initiative.’ 

‘It is,’ returned Reginald, ‘ and he will be no great loss. Good- 
night. I shall call on you the day after to-morrow to discuss one 
or two matters. Good-night.’ 


CuapTer V. 


Mrs. Crewer’s happy and contented mood suffered no diminution 
during the first week of her new inmates’ residence. The girls 
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were quite punctual, and perhaps a little too silent for their 
hostess’s taste. Next to detailing her own affairs, Mrs. Crewe 
loved to hear the histories of other people. Still, she made large 
allowance for her young guests’ depressing circumstances, and did 
not doubt that after a while they would, to use her own expression, 
‘ put every confidence in her.’ 

Meantime, the complete change from all they had been accus- 
tomed to, though far from agreeable, helped both Winnie and 
Laura to throw off the first numbness of their grief. 

After the Rectory, with its roomy old house and numerous out- 
buildings, and even the Dresden étage—which, if more limited, 
had exterior compensations in the shape of studios, galleries, and 
museums, where they might ramble together unquestioned and 
unmolested—life seemed curiously crippled and confined in Mrs. 
Crewe’s suburban semi-detached villa. 

Moreover, the neat well-kept surroundings, trim gardens and 
orderly white-muslin-curtained windows, bright brass handles, 
and general uniformity of the neighbourhood produced a sense of 
extreme weariness on the cousins; when, after an elaborate toilette, 
Mrs. Crewe took them for ‘a walk abroad.’ Herbert amused him- 
self better. He rambled as far as the parks, and spent a few stray 
pence on omnibuses, from the top of which he enjoyed a bird’s-eye 
view of the streets. 

‘I wonder if every day is to be the same, Laura?’ exclaimed 
Winnie, one morning. She had been standing in one of the 
windows of their room, gazing upon without seeing the street 
below, and spoke abruptly out of her thoughts. ‘I feel hopelessly 
idle, as if I never could take to anything again! Even if I could 
bring myself to bear the sound of music, the piano is so awfully 
out of tune, that it would be impossible to practise ; and where in 
the world could you paint ?—there is no room here ; and Mrs. Crewe 
is soawfully afraid of things being spoiled downstairs, that I do not 
see how you are to manage it.’ 

‘I think I could contrive to paint here,’ said Laura, looking 
round. 

‘ Then, there are scarcely any books in the house, and the whole 
thing is so hopelessly commonplace—one cannot mend clothes 
every day and all day long. I do hope the Admiral will call to- 
day—perhaps he will take us out. Come in!’ exclaimed Winnie, 
interrupting herself, as a knock at the door made itself heard; 
whereupon the door opened, and Mrs. Crewe, in a washed-out but 
scrupulously clean dressing-gown of somewhat elaborate construc- 
tion, sailed into the room, her favourite cat resting on her shoulder 
and a letter in her hand. 
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‘ Well, my dears! I hope you are getting your things straight. 
I am sure there is nothing so wretched as untidiness. Here, 
Winnie, is a letter from the dear Admiral—no mistaking his re- 
markable writing—so clear and even.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, Mrs. Crewe!’ cried Winnie, catching and 
opening it eagerly, while Mrs. Crewe continued to talk. ‘I see 
you are very orderly, Laura. Would you like to have that large 
box put away? I have a nice box-room upstairs.’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Crewe. It is very useful to keep things in.’ 

‘Ah! Isee. But I am going to get you another large chest 
of drawers and a table. I am only waiting for a sale which will 
take place in about ten days, at the corner house in this road. The 
room is bare at present,’ looking round with an air of dignity and 
candour ; ‘ but the notice was short, and between you and me and 
my precious Topsy here,’ stroking the cat with airy jocularity, 
‘cash was not plentiful at the moment, or I should have made 
things nicer and prettier.’ 

‘But these are very nice,’ said Laura quickly, ‘and we shall 
be most comfortable with another chest of drawers. Won’t you 
sit down, Mrs, Crewe?’ 

‘ Thank you, dear,’ settling herself for a gossip. ‘ I have never 
brought Topsy to see you since you came,’ placing the cat in her 
lap. ‘ Look, my sweet! look at Laura’s room! look at yourself in 
the glass.’ The creature deliberately jumped down and began to 
inspect the apartment. ‘It is the dearest, most companionable 
puss in the world. You will grow quite fond of her by-and-by. 
And now, dear,’ continued Mrs. Crewe, ‘let me see some of your 
German fashions. I confess I am always interested in dress, 
especially for nice young girls like yourselves.’ 

‘But we have brought very little with us,’ returned Laura. 
‘Winnie and I had only one mourning costume each. We made 
up these,’ touching her skirt, ‘ out of some black dresses we had ; 
German fashions are only French ones grown old.’ 

‘Did you make those yourselves?’ asked Mrs. Crewe, eyeing 
them critically. ‘ Very nicely made indeed; but, as you say, a 
little old-fashioned. Why do you wear that black frill round your 
throat, my dear? How much better Miss Fielden looks with a 
white one.’ Mrs. Crewe considering Winnie a possible bird of 
passage, treated her with a little mere ceremony than Laura. 

‘Oh! because it lasts longer,’ said Laura good-humouredly, 
‘and there is no use taking too much trouble about my looks.’ 

‘Not at all; care improves everyone,’ returned Mrs. Crewe im- 
pressively, ‘and you do not do yourself justice; you must let 
me——’ 
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‘The Admiral desires his compliments to you, Mrs. Crewe,’ 
interrupted Winnie, who had come to the end of her letters, for 
there was one enclosed. ‘He hopes you will allow him to come to 
tea, as he is engaged all to-day. I have a letter, too, from my 
aunt in Liverpool, Mrs. Morgan—and, Laura, she asks me to go 
and stay with her! It is very kind, and—oh! I do hope I may 
not be obliged to go! She is quite a stranger, and then I shall 
want heaps of things. I could not go as I am!’ 

‘Of course, I shall be charmed to see my esteemed friend, 
Admiral Desbarres,’ said Mrs. Crewe in her best tone. Then, with 
a little more eagerness, ‘ Your aunt in Liverpool—who is she ?’ 

‘Mamma’s sister. I have only seen her once or twice, and did 
not like her much ; but I dare say she is very good, and I believe 
her husband is very rich.’ 

‘Well, she is decidedly friendly,’ said Mrs. Crewe, with an air 
of dispassionate consideration, ‘and you should not be too ready to 
reject what may prove an advantageous offer, my love! You will 
excuse my speaking; but I can truly say I feel a mother’s interest 
in you both, not only for the Admirals sake, but for your own. 
And Liverpool, if inelegant, is substantial. There is no knowing,’ 
with a significant nod, ‘ what good luck ycu might find there. I 
would not refuse if I were you; but of course you will be guided 
by what the Admiral says. Just look at that dear Topsy ; she has 
settled herself to sleep in the crown of your hat! she will not do 
it any harm, she is so gentle.’ 

‘Oh! never mind,’ said Winnie, making a slight grimace at 
Laura, behind the speaker. 

* And now let us consult,’ resumed Mrs. Crewe, returning to 
her seat, after having stroked and fondled Topsy; ‘I am, though 
I say it myself, an excellent manager. Let us see, what would 
you require to make a good appearance at the table of these 
wealthy relatives? Another dress, more fashionably made and 
trimmed with crape. I see you have none on the dresses you 
brought with you, and crape—you'll excuse my saying it—crape is 
indispensable.’ 

‘They do not wear it in Germany, and it is so dear there.’ 

‘Yes, yes; but here you must have it. I dare say I could 
manage to get you a very pretty costume for four pounds.’ 

‘Four pounds!’ echoed Winnie, in despairing accents. 

‘And then, continued Mrs. Crewe, evidently enjoying the 
prospect of buying and bargaining, ‘you might do without 
another hat, though you ought to have one; and—you’ll not mind 
my mentioning it ?—but you must have a pair of boots. Those 
you brought with you are really a disgrace to your feet. I never 
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saw such things; why, they are half a yard square at the toes, 
Then, a mantle and a dinner dress—in such a house as your aunt’s 
—you must have a dinner dress ; fortunately, in mourning one does 
not want a variety.’ 

‘Qh! there is nothing fortunate about mourning,’ said Winnie, 
shaking her head. 

‘ Then, there are gloves and ribbonsand things. I am sure for 
twelve pounds I could supply you well with all necessaries,’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Crewe, not heeding the interruption. ‘Just let mesee 
what you have already; you needn’t mind me, my dears; my 
interest in you is sincere, and God knows I have seen ups and 
downs enough, and known what it is to be almost without a gown 
to my back.’ Nothing short of her intense itching to handle the 
belongings of her young friends and dive into the recesses of the 
big box would have drawn this confession from Mrs. Crewe, who 
piqued herself on ‘keeping up appearances,’ but who on emer- 
gencies like the present was apt to reveal the secrets of the past in 
bursts of overflowing confidence. A little unwillingly, yet reluc- 
tant to seem unfriendly, Laura and Winnie submitted to a 
rigorous search —nothing escaped ; and amid admiring ejaculations 
and high-pitched queries, she managed to extract the price, 
history, transformations, and migrations of every article they 
possessed. ‘That is a beautiful portrait of your father, Laura,’ 
she said, looking at a clever sketch in water-colour of an officer. ‘In 
his uniform, too! It would look very nice in the drawing-room, 
and might be a comfort to you, my dear, to look at. It is a prett y 
frame, too.’ 

‘Yes, it is very nice,’ said Laura, quietly taking it out of her 
hands and wrapping it up againinits paper. ‘Uncle Fielden said 
it was very like. J cannot remember: uncle and aunt Fielden 
were my real father and mother.’ 

‘And I am sure they loved you as if they were,’ cried Winnie 
hastily, with a sudden increase of colour, as if called upon to back 
up Laura in some way. 

‘ Well, dears, it is nearly one o’clock,’ said Mrs. Crewe, who had 
passed the morning entirely to her satisfaction. ‘I must change 
my dress before dinner, so I shall leave you. Trust me, I shall 
represent what you require in a proper manner to the Admiral, 
and he will act—as he always does—handsomely.’ She picked up 
Topsy and settled her on her shoulder. 

‘ Indeed, indeed, you must do no such thing !’ exclaimed Winnie, 
‘T have noclaim whatever on him, I am not even his ward; and I 
should never dream of asking him for anything.’ 

‘Well, we'll see,’ returned Mrs. Crewe, smiling siiperior as she 
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opened the door. ‘ Laura, my dear, what does the Admiral like 
with his tea? I did think of pressed beef, but it is scarcely 
enough ; a little pickled salmon would be just the thing, only there 
is no time. I am giving you a fore-quarter of lamb and peas for 
dinner to-day, to be cold to-morrow, as it is the girl’s Sunday out. 
Some of that with the beef, etc. etc.’ 

‘I am sure I do not know what the Admiral likes, Mrs. Crewe. 
I do not think he cares for anything.’ 

‘ Oh, everyone has his likings, only it takes some time to find 
them out. Dinner will be ready in about twenty ntinutes ;’ and with 
a kindly patronising nod, Mrs. Crewe went out and shut the door. 

‘I am so glad she is gone!’ cried Winnie, seizing Laura some- 
what violently by the shoulders and forcing her into a chair. ‘I 
have been just dying to show you this letter. I don’t like it; and 
there is one part,’ pressing it open against her bosom, ‘ that might 
offend you as it has offended me; it isso mean. But I must talk 
to you about it, and you will not mind—will you, my own dear old 
Laura?’ 

‘No; why should I mind what a stranger says?’ cried Laura, a 
little wondering. 

Kneeling at her cousin’s feet and spreading the letter on her 
lap while she took one of her hands in hers, Winnie read as follows:— 

‘My dear Winifrid,—I should have written to you on your 
father’s death had you announced it yourself, but it seemed to me 
rather negligent of you to employ your cousin to convey the sad 
intelligence. I was of course greatly shocked and surprised, for 
though he often talked of his health, we none of us believed there 
was much the matter with him. However, youare, I am sure, too 
well trained to repine at the Divine will ; and, knowing that your 
dear father has made a good exchange, you must not give way to 
grief, which will only unfit you for your work here below. Both 
Mr. Morgan and myself are deeply grieved to hear, through your 
good friend Admiral Desbarres, that there seems to be no provision 
for you. It is really too dreadful. If all the money your father 
expended on your cousin had been invested, you might now havea 
nice little sum to fall back upon. I never could understand how 
your mother permitted him to adopt a niece—the child, too, of a 
marriage to which he must have been opposed for every reason. 
However, that cannot be helped now, and I am sure you must 
acknowledge that you really have no claim on Mr. Morgan. As 
to myself, I had no fortune of my own, and of course I cannot take 
my husband’s money to give to my relatives; but while you are 
looking about you, I shall be very: happy to have you with us for a 
few months, and I dare say you will get on very well with my girls. 
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I write also to Admiral Desbarres enclosing this, and you will of 
course be guided by his advice. If you accept my invitation, let 
me know at once when we shall see you. I shall be happy to pay 
your fare, second class, and will send someone to meet you at the 
station. Meantime, with all good wishes and kind regards, in 
which Mr. Morgan joins, I am your affectionate aunt, 

‘E. Moran.’ 

Winnie ceased, and a pause ensued. 

‘Isn’t it hateful ?’ said she at last, looking a little anxiously into 
Laura’s face ; ‘ but you don’t mind ?’ 

‘No,’ returned Laura slowly. ‘I don’t mind, but it is a sort 
of revelation to me of my uncle’s great goodness. He was so much 
like a father that I scarcely thought of him as a benefactor. Oh! 
no, Winnie, what Mrs. Morgan says does not hurt me, for we have 
all been like real brothers and sisters; but if I ever can pay back 
to you and Herbert what——’ 

She stopped, for her voice broke. 

‘Yes, of course. It seems quite extraordinary that anyone 
should think of us as anything but sisters. You see, I did not 
want to give you the horrid thing to read while Mrs. Crewe was 
here. She is awfully curious, Laura, and I really believe can read 
what you are thinking, through the back of your head, especially 
if it is about money or dress or anything like that.’ 

‘Still, we ought to be very thankful to be with such a good- 
natured, kind-hearted person.’ 

‘Yes, I know, and she is such fun too. Oh! Laura, I long to 
sail across the room and imitate her with her “precious puss,” 
only it is too unfeeling of me to think of such things. But this 
letter, Laura: do you think I ought to go? Oh, I hope and pray 
not. Fancy staying with sucha woman as Mrs. Morgan must be!’ 

‘It would be dreadful. We will hear what the Admiral says 
to-night. And, Winnie, what are we to do? We cannot go on 
living like this; we must try and help ourselves. Might we not 
teach ? J can paint, and you can play. If we could only live here 
together and work, it would not be so bad.’ 

‘Ah, yes! Yet, how cruel it is to think that the dear father is 
lying in Dresden alone; he that we used to take such care of! It 
seems as if we had nothing to do now.’ 

Laura did not speak, but two big tears welled over and slowly 
coursed down her cheeks. * What is to become of Herbert too?’ she 
resumed. ‘I know the Admiral is trying to get him into some 
school, but how can we get him clothes, and railway fares, and oh, 
all sorts of things? I almost wish the dear Admiral would tell us a 
little what he intends to do. But I don’t like even to think so,’ 
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‘Why not ?’ said Winnie a little rebelliously ; and rising from 
her lowly position, she walked to the looking-glass. ‘I know he 
is an angel of a man, and-I love him. What beautiful eyes he 
has, Laura! still, he is not ws; he can’t know exactly what we 
want.’ 

‘He thinks he knows what is good for us a great deal better 
than we do, but somehow there is something slavish in folding 
one’s hands and letting one’s life glide into another’s grasp.’ 

‘ That’s just what I think, Laura, only I cannot say it like you. 
However, we are bound to do what the Admiral desires, at any 
rate for the present. How much money have you, dear?’ 

‘Four marks eighty-five pfennige. I suppose we can get 
them changed into English money; then, Winnie, my quarter will 
be due in about a fortnight; that will be nine pounds and some 
shillings.’ 

‘ And we shall have no one to spend it on but ourselves now!’ 
sighed Winnie, with unhesitating appropriation—a retrospective 
acknowledgment which spoke volumes. 

‘No one, indeed !’ echoed Laura. 

A heavy thump at the door. ‘Please come down to dinner,’ 
said Collins outside. It was the voice of one weeping, and 
Winnie, who had been gazing at herself in the glass and carefully 
arranging a bow of black ribbon and an old-fashioned jet brooch 
which fastened the white frill Mrs. Crewe approved of, turned 
half round. ‘ Thank you,’ she said, ‘ we will come directly ;’ adding 
in a subdued tone, with a low sweet laugh, ‘Collins has been 
coming through the fire of tribulation, I imagine; I don’t think 
she has a very easy time of it. Are you ready, Laura?’ 

‘In a moment, Winnie; and do shut up your writing things 
and those letters. You never put anything back in its place.’ 

‘Ah! I fear you will never get me into training; but then, 
Laura, I can put on my clothes and do my hair better than you 
do.’ 

‘I know that,’ returned Laura, with a slight involuntary sigh ; 
‘ but come, we must not keep Mrs. Crewe waiting.’ 

It was a genuine delight to that lady to place the best of 
everything within her means before her young guests, to load 
their plates, to press them to eat; and it was areal disappointment 
when they failed to consume what she provided. 

Her enthusiastic appreciation of Winnie’s good looks and 
pleasant manners knew no bounds. Laura she summed up as a 
nice good girl, ‘a little cold and reserved perhaps, but will no 
doubt improve on acquaintance.’ Such, at least, was her description 
of that young lady in a short confidential interview with her 
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next-door neighbour, Miss Brown; for Mrs. Crewe found her time 
fully occupied, while the speed at which Collins galloped up and 
down and to and fro, under the energetic spur of her mistress’s 
exhortations, was almost alarming. ‘How the poor creature 
escapes a broken neck is a miracle,’ was Winnie’s comment. 

‘Your brother has not come in yet,’ said Mrs, Crewe as the 
two girls entered the little dining-room. ‘It is really too bad. 
He will not get his dinner comfortably. A fore-quarter of lamb 
cannot be played tricks with; it must be done to a turn and. 
served at the right moment. I will cut off his dinner. Collins 
will keep it hot for him; and, Collins, bring me my precious 
Topsy’s plate. Collins!’ in a tone of righteous wrath, ‘ how dare 
you appear to wait at table in swch an apron? It would be 
intolerable even were I alone, but before these young ladies it is 
positively insulting! Go, my girl, go, go, go. There, I will pass 
the plates, but put ona clean apron before you appear in my sight.’ 

‘ Please ’m,’ sobbed Collins, retiring overwhelmed, ‘ the laun- 
dress she have lost two of my best, and I hain’t got another.’ 

‘Now, don’t answer me, Collins; it is a thing I cannot and 
will not endure. I shall speak to you afterwards. Ridiculous 
creature! she begins to cry if I look at her.’ 

‘ Laura, my love, let me send you this nice little rib. We will 
keep the shoulder for this evening. Dear, dear! that girl has 
never left a dish for it! Would you mind passing me that hand- 
bell, the regular bell is always breaking.’ 

‘Let me go and tell her what you want, said Laura good- 
naturedly, and rising from her seat; ‘it will save her a journey 
upstairs.’ 

‘No! no, pray do not trouble yourself, my dear ; you really will 
spoil her, and I am sure I do not know what you will think of my 
ménage’ 

‘You need not trouble about that,’ said Winnie, smiling, as 
Laura left the room. ‘Tbe kitchen and the dining-room doors 
were exactly opposite each other in Dresden, and we often helped 
to bring in the dinner.’ 

‘Dear me! is it possible ?’ said Mrs. Crewe, who was anxiously 
struggling to separate the short bones without splashing gravy on 
the cloth; then, after success had attended her efforts, sitting down 
with a slight sigh, ‘How many servants did you keep, my love? 
Thank you, Laura; do sit down and eat something. Is that girl 
coming? Oh, here, Collins!’ as the afflicted slavey, still drowned 
in tears, her offending apron turned back in three-cornered 
fashion, appeared ; ‘ come, come, hold the dish nearer! There, put 
that in the larder directly, Collins! on the left-hand shelf, mind. 
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Take some mint sauce, Winnie—I really cannot call you Miss 
Fielden.’ 

‘Pray do not,’ returned the young lady. 

‘But you did not tell me ’—persisted Mrs. Crewe, when the next 
break in her hospitable cares permitted—‘ you did not tell me 
how many servants you kept ?’ 

‘Only one,’ said Winnie. 

¢ And you were four in family, and saw company, you say? It 
must have been a tight fit! But then, no doubt, German servants 
are very different from the conceited young ladies we have to 
contend with ; who think themselves as fine as their mistresses, and 
do not like to soil their hands !’ 

‘They are troublesome in Germany too,’ said Laura; ‘ they 
can work very hard, and would just as soon scrub the floors at 
seven o'clock in the evening as at any time, but they have no 
notion of method; you have to direct them perpetually.’ 

‘Still, to live in the style you did with only one servant was 
wonderful management !’ 

‘We did not live in any style,’ cried Winnie, laughing, and 
then added with a sigh : ‘ But we were very, very happy!’ and for 
a few minutes silence ensued. Then Mrs. Crewe observed : 

* Ah! yes, young people like variety. There !’ interrupting her- 
self, as the sound of the door-bell reached them—‘ there is Herbert!’ 

‘I will let him in,’ said Winnie, jumping up and hurrying away. 

‘I declare you are the most obliging young creature I ever 
met,’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, while she rang the bhand-bell 
vehemently, thereby evoking the presence of Collins, who came in 
nearly head-foremost. ‘ There, there, Collins, bring a hot plate for 
Master Herbert ; I will cut his dinner for him, then you can take 
away the lamb, and bring the tart.—Well, Mr. Herbert, where 
have you been?’ 

‘I am very sorry to be so late, Mrs. Crewe but I strolled away 
as far as St. James's, and saw the guard mounted; then I fell in 
with a German nurse, as I came back through Kensington 
Gardens ; she was looking for one of the children who had strayed 
away, and she could not speak a word of English; so I stopped 
and helped her. Thanks, Mrs. Crewe, that’s a tremendous plateful, 
but I am awfully hungry.’ 

Then Mrs. Crewe attacked the tart, a delicious lightly browned 
flaky-looking tart, and distributed large helpings, finally exclaim- 
ing in asevere tone, ‘ Collins! bring me a plate, Collins! There,’ 
she continued, heaping up a liberal supply—‘ there, eat that your- 
self, and never let me see such an apron again! ’, Fait Collins over- 
powered but consoled, 
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‘They never can say that they are not well fed here,’ added 
Mrs. Crewe defiantly : ‘they’ meaning generally the succession of 
domestics who had toiled in her service. ‘ And now, my dears, what 
are you going to do this afternoon? Would you like to go out?’ 

‘I do not want to go out,’ said Winnie sadly. 

*Nor I,’ added Laura. 

‘ And it is boiling hot!’ said Herbert. 

‘Then,’ said Mrs. Crewe cheerfully, ‘let us have a nice quiet 
afternoon, working and talking. I suppose you young ladies have 
some elegant fancy work on hand; J am reduced to darn my 
stockings—a work I detest.’ 

‘If I might bring down my paint-box and things,’ said Laura 
with hesitation, ‘I could finish a note-book I have been doing for 
my guardian.’ 

‘Certainly!’ cried Mrs. Crewe with great readiness. ‘I adore 
everything artistic.’ 

‘And if you like, I will help you to darn your stockings,’ said 
Winnie, leaning a little towards her hostess in the half-caressing 
manner peculiar to her; ‘for I have no work of my own.’ 

‘You are really a darling!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. ‘We will 
have dinner cleared away as soon as Herbert has finished, and 
settle ourselves here,. because (I did not mean to tell you, but I 
cannot keep it) I expect the tuner this afternoon; the instrument 
is a good one, but terribly neglected.’ 

‘Oh, that will be delightful!’ cried Winnie. ‘I long to play, 
and yet I dread to hear the sound of the airs—the music my father 
used to love!’ 

‘Very natural indeed, said Mrs. Crewe. ‘But you must 
endeavour, my love, to conquer these vain regrets—Collins! 
Come and take away! Collins! She does not hear me’—an 
hysterical fantasia on the bell. 

‘I do not think I have shown you my son’s photograph,’ said 
Mrs. Crewe, after Laura had settled her painting materials and 
recommenced the half-finished group of wild flowers on pale grey 
Russian leather which she designed for her guardian; and Winnie, 
with a basketful of stockings, had established herself on the sofa. 
Mrs. Crewe had drawn a stocking on one hand and then permitted 
it to repose on her lap. ‘Ido not think I have shown you my 
son’s photograph.’ 

‘Yes. Do you not remember the day before yesterday, when 
you took us into our room?’ said Laura. 

‘Oh! that one!’ in a disparaging tone. ‘I mean the last, a 
coloured one, cabinet size. He pave it to me just before he went 
away. I will bring it;’ and she left the room for a minute, 
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returning with a morocco case in her hand, which she opened and 
handed to Winnie. 

‘Is he not a handsome fellow? He has such fine eyes; and 
see, what a broad intellectual brow! He is, though J say it, 
wonderfully clever, and so naturally refined ; while his devotion to 
me is something too sweet! Is it not a charming face?’ 

‘Very nice indeed,’ said Winnie kindly, looking at it for a 
moment and passing it on to Laura, while Mrs. Crewe took up her 
stocking again and stuck her needle into it. 

Laura took the portrait and gazed at it with some interest. 
It represented a man of perhaps thirty, with certainly a broad 
forehead which seemed low from the mass of black hair that fell 
over it; dark, well assured, somewhat wistful eyes; and the rest of 
the features large and strong rather than refined; the embrowned 
countenance grave, almost stern. ‘It is a resolute face, yet I 
should not be afraid of it,’ said Laura thoughtfully, as she con- 
tinued to look at the picture. 

‘ Afraid!’ echoed Mrs. Crewe. ‘I should think not! He is 
the gentlest, quietest creature in a house.’ 

‘Let me see,’ asked Herbert, who was looking for a book 
among a few volumes of novels, travels, and essays which filled a 
bookcase between the windows. ‘I would not like to vex him,’ 
was the boy’s comment. ‘ He looks like a fellow that could give 
you a thrashing if you deserved it. Is he in the Navy, Mrs, 
Crewe?’ for something like a button and gold braid adorned his 
collar. 

‘No, I am sorry to say he is not,’ sighed Mrs. Crewe, taking 
the photograph and looking long and earnestly at it. ‘It has 
always been a mortification to me that he could not follow his 
father’s profession. Captain Crewe was in the Royal Navy, you 
know. But he died when my dear boy was just old enough to 
want a great deal more in the way of education than J could give 
him; and then a kind friend got him a berth on board one of 
Duncan and Gibbs’ ships—-which it would have been a clear 
tempting of Providence to refuse—and so he went into the 
Mercantile Marine; but it was a bitter trial; though what the 
mercantile marine is to the country no words of mine can express : 

yet the officers do not take the position they ought.—Don’t take 
so much trouble over that stocking, dear; it really is not worth 
it. The way they destroy things in the wash is abominable. 
But as I was saying, I could not give Denzil—his name is 
Arthur Charles Francis Denzil, after my mother’s grandfather, 
Lord Denzil of Coomb; and that is a thing that annoys me; 
the other officers in Duncan and Gibbs’ service are not well 
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bred. When they come up here to see my son, it is Denny here 
and Denny there, as if he was any low Irishman. Denis is quite 
a common name among the Irish.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Winnie, examining another stocking. 

Herbert took ‘ Ivanhoe’ from its place and went away to read 
in the garden. There was a pause, during which Collins put in 
her head. 

‘Please ’m,’ she said, ‘ there’s a gentleman called as wants to 
repair the piano.’ 

‘A gentleman!’ repeated Mrs. Crewe with strong emphasis, as 
she rose with dignity, clearing her lap of cotton, scissors, &c. &c. 
‘When will you learn to speak correctly? Gentlemen don’t go 
about witii bags to tune pianos.’ 

‘ Anyways, ’m, he has a tail-coat and a top-hat.’ 

‘That does not constitute a gentleman,’ said Mrs. Crewe, 
sailing out of the room. ‘ There, Collins, do not answer, but go 
fetch a duster and a damp rag. Make haste, Collins, make haste!’ 

‘ Oh, Laura, is she not fun?’ whispered Winnie. ‘ We are in 
for a chapter of Denny. He is very good, I dare say, but he looks 
like a smuggler, a sort of amiable Dick Hatteraick.’ 

‘I like his face, said Laura thoughtfully, leaning back to 
look sideways at her last touches, ‘and he must be a good son to 
be so loved.’ 

Winnie made no reply, and darned in silence for some minutes. 

‘I do wonder what my fate will be,’ she said at length. ‘I 
long, yet dread, to hear what Admiral Desbarres will say.’ 

‘I do not think he will want you to go to Liverpool,’ returned 
Laura. 

‘I am afraid to hope so.’ 

Re-enter Mrs. Crewe. Discordant sounds from the next 100m. 

‘ Now, my dears, we sball have a little music of an evening,’ 
said Mrs. Crewe, resuming her seat. ‘I delight in music; I used 
to play myself, but my dear father, who commanded the 5th 
Native Regiment for many years, and was a very distinguished 
officer, always said my ear was too correct; I had not patience to 
practise. However, I am longing to hear you play, Winnie! 
What were we talking of ?—oh! Denzil. Yes, as I was saying, it 
was not in my power to give him those advantages which he 
deserved, but he is quite a bookworm. Those are all his books 
there. He was always fond of improving himself. I remember 
when he had the measles—he had measles very severely when he 
was about six years old. My sister and I--she came to help me 
nurse him, like a kind good creature as she was, and married a 
naval chaplain afterwards, who turned missionary, and after 
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preaching the Gospel in many climes, he was killed (and they say 
eaten) in the interior of Africa or some such place. Well, I 
assure you, that dear boy made us read “ Little Arthur’s History 
of England” quite through five times. I have never forgotten it. 
I have had a good idea of English history ever since: Alfred 
burning the cakes, you know, and Canute with the waves, and 
the citizens of Calais—though that is not English history exactly, 
and Richard the Third, and those poor little princes—horrid 
greedy wretch! and Ratimer and Lidley—I mean Latimer and 
Ridley—and all the rest of it. Oh! he was most persevering.’ 

‘He must have been rather cruel to put you five times through 
that horrid little book,’ said Winnie, smiling ; ‘ I should never have 
had patience to read it over and over.’ 

‘Oh! yes, you would,’ said Mrs. Crewe with unconscious pathos, 
‘if you had such a dear brave patient boy—and as little to do 
with and amuse him as I had. Those were trying times, my loves! 
such as I trust you will never know; but I hope I never forgot, all 
through the worst of them, that I was the daughter and the wife 
of British officers, and tried to keep the appearance of a gentle- 
woman.’ 

‘I am sure you did,’ said Laura kindly, ‘ and I know how hard 
it is to keep up appearances. I am afraid it is rather waste of 
energy to do so.’ 

‘No, that it is not,’ returned Mrs. Crewe warmly. ‘It just 
gives strength and courage to feel that you are holding your place 
where God put you, in spite of difficulties. I am conservative and 
aristocratic in my principles, and I have always managed with 
these principles to keep out of debt.’ 

‘Iam sure some of the most charming aristocratic English 
people we met in Germany were so deeply in debt that they 
could not return to England,’ said Winnie, laughing. 

‘ Theirs was not true aristocracy,’ returned Mrs. Crewe loftily. 
‘ But with these views, you can imagine how bitterly I felt putting 
ason of mine into the Merchant Service ; but he seems very happy, 
and is getting on very well. He was promoted to be chief officer 
the voyage before this one, and I hope he will soon be captain. I 
rather expect him home in a month or six weeks. He has not had 
a very long voyage this time, only to the Cape with cargo and 
passengers. Ah! he will be pleased to find I have two charming 
girls to keep me company, for he was not at all satisfied when he 
left because I had taken a young man to board—a very respectable 
young man, who is one of Thurston and Trent’s clerks—the 
Admiral’s solicitors, you know ; but he grew unsteady and irregular 
in his payments; then he wanted to bring in friends to supper! 
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He even took liberties, and tried to call my son “ Denny,” which 
of course was out of the question—Denzil soon settled that; at 
last he borrowed small sums and gave notice, but I have never 
seen him or any money since.’ 

‘ That is too bad,’ remarked Laura sympathetically. 

‘Oh! I fancy he will pay me yet; I do not think he was bad- 
hearted—only thoughtless and—mnot a gentleman,’ etc. etc.; and 
for a whole afternoon Mrs. Crewe talked and questioned and ex- 
claimed in the largest capitals. She would not have had the talk 
all to herself, however, had not Winnie been a good deal occupied 
by conjectures as to what the Admiral would say on the momentous 
question of accepting her aunt’s unattractive invitation. What- 
ever his decision, she felt she must be guided by it. His bene- 
volence, her own helplessness, forbade her liberty of action ; yet she 
shrank from the plunge into strange waters, and prayed to be 
delivered from coming in contact with her unknown relatives. 


‘I wish, dear, said Mrs. Crewe to Laura a few hours later, 
‘that you would just look at the table and tell me if it is all right. 
I never attempted to entertain the Admiral before, and I do not 
know his tastes.’ 

‘Nor do I,’ returned Laura. ‘I have never seen much of 
’ him till lately, since my dear uncle’s death, and then he generally 
dined at the hotel. I think his tastes are very simple, and every- 
thing is very nice, Mrs. Crewe. Admiral Desbarres is a man for 
whom one would never put on fine things, or make a display ; 
but indeed I hardly know him; he came but rarely to the Rectory, 
and I wrote to him about three times a year. I do not know how 
it is, though I love and revere him, I am not quite at ease in his 
presence.’ 

‘I know,’ said Mrs. Crewe, nodding her head sagaciously ; ‘I 
feel the same as if I were in church, and had my best bonnet on, 
and must not think profane thoughts. But how kind and generous 
he is!’ 

‘ Still, Laura, though he is so superior,’ put in Winnie, ‘I fancy 
he likes people to look nice, and I wish you would wear one of my 
white frills; it would be such an improvement.’ 

‘Very well, Winnie,’ replied Laura carelessly. The result of 
which assent was that Winnie took charge of her cousin’s toilette, 
much to the improvement of her personal appearance. 

The Admiral was a little late, for which he made a care- 
ful and distinct apology. He had been issuing from his hotel, 
when a young man—‘ your relative, Laura, Mr. Reginald Piers— 
came in, and I could do no more than turn back with him, as his 
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visit was an entirely gratuitous act of civility. I trusi therefore, 
Mrs. Crewe, you will see that my want of punctuality was un- 
avoidable. I told Mr. Piers after a few minutes that I was due 
here at seven-thirty, and he at once released me.’ 

‘Pray do not mention it, Admiral; tea is not like dinner, and 
we are all well pleased to wait for you.’ 

But the Admiral’s presence acted in a marvellous way upon 
the bubbling flow of Mrs. Crewe’s talk, and the evening meal was 
more silent and quickly despatched than usual. 

After the third cup had been universally declined, though the 
hostess assured them that there was still excellent tea in the teapot, 
Admiral Desbarres said very deliberately, ‘ Will you permit me to 
go into the next room with Laura and Winnie? I have some 
matters to speak about, the result of which I shall communicate 
to you afterwards.’ 

‘Certainly, my dear sir! certainly!’ replied Mrs. Crewe 
blandly, although disappointed at not being included in the privy 
council. ‘I shall be waiting here whenever you want me.’ 

So Laura rose, and led the way into the drawing-room, which 
was Mrs. Crewe’s most sacred shrine, and, though not too abundantly 
furnished, was cheerful and pretty, and sweet with mignonette 
and wallflowers. 

The Admiral sat down on the sofa, Laura on a low chair 
opposite, and Winnie, after a moment’s hesitation, said with a 
smile and a blush, ‘ May I sit by you?’ The Admiral immediately 
held out his hand, and Winnie nestled to his side with her naturally 
caressing manner. ‘ Wé have several matters to discuss,’ said the 
Admiral after a pause; ‘ your affairs, my dear Winifrid, are the 
most pressing. You have had a letter from your aunt? and as I 
have for the present taken the place of your guardian and nearest 
triend, I feel justified in asking to see it.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ cried Winnie, rising to go and find it. ‘I 
intended to show it to you; I am sure you will think it any- 
thing but kind ;’ and she went quickly away. 

‘She is a loving gentle child,’ said the Admiral, looking after 
her kindly, ‘ but has all the hasty prejudice natural to youth. 
You, Laura, seem gifted with better and calmer judgment; you 
must assist me in guiding this impatient spirit.’ 

‘Winnie is very bright,’ said Laura in her usual low but clear 
refined voice, ‘and has a good deal of natural insight; the letter 
is rather harsh.’ 

‘I must read it myself and judge,’ he replied, and kept silent 
till Winnie returned and placed it in his hands, watching him 
with undisguised anxiety while he slowly perused it. 
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The Admiral still kept silence, even after he had finished and 
returned the epistle to its envelope. ‘It is deficient in kindli- 
ness of tone,’ he said at length ; ‘nevertheless, it is kind in reality. 
Your mother’s sister offers you the shelter of her home, and for 
every reason it would be well to accept it!’ 

Winnie’s eyes filled up and she shook her head. 

‘ Reflect,’ resumed the Admiral; ‘she is your nearest of kin; 
you have a certain claim on her, and she on you; she is disposed 
to befriend you; if you reject her advance, you perhaps deprive 
yourself of a natural ally; if you go to her, you are very likely to 
touch her heart and convert ber intoa valuable friend. It is worth 
while to try your chance with these unknown relatives.’ Another 
pause, during which two big tears rolled down Winnie’s cheeks. 

‘It may be painful,’ continued the general benefactor, ‘but I 
am sure you must agree with me. I too have had a letter from 
Mrs. Morgan, somewhat in the same strain: she suggests what you 
have yourself thought of—that your education, your familiarity 
with foreign tongues, ought to be a means of support; she is 
probably right; but, my child, you are so young, so inexperienced, 
that I rather shrink from the idea of your going among strangers.’ 

‘IT am sure I would prefer real strangers,’ ejaculated Winnie. 

‘ Besides,’ continued the Admiral, not heeding the interruption, 
‘I have astrong prejudice—I should rather say conviction—against 
women going forth to battle with the world; it is opposed to the 
Divine will, so far as we can trace it in natural laws. They have 
plenty of work, most useful work, placed before them ; but let it 
be in private, and under the shelter of sufficient protection.’ 

‘Yet it is disgraceful to women, as well as to men, to live on 
the bounty of others,’ said Laura. 

‘Not so much,’ he returned. ‘ You have rights, which no man 
of proper feeling can deny.’ 

‘ At all events, you think I ought to go to Liverpool?’ said 
Winnie ruefully. ‘I hoped I might stay here, and perhaps Laura 
and I could get pupils, or she might sell her pictures or copies, 
and I might translate things; for Mrs. Crewe is so kind, we feel 
quite at home with her, and both Laura and I are—’ hesitation 
and blushes—‘are ashamed of costing you so much.’ 

A tender smile spread over the Admiral’s thoughtful face. 
‘You need not think of that; you are two fledglings God has 
given me to shelter; but Laura is really and legally my charge ; 
while you, Winifrid, are just as welcome to my care and help; but 
I do not feel justified in withdrawing you from your relatives and 
natural protectors; they may be able to do more for you than I can. 
Therefore, while we try to ascertain if anything can be secured 
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for you from the wreck of your poor father’s property, or otherwise 
arrange your future, you had better accept your aunt’s invitation.’ 

‘It will be terrible to part,’ urged Laura. 

‘But we must,’ added Winnie despairingly. 

‘It is not for ever,’ said the Admiral -with his kindest smile. 
- I would not be harsh with you, Winifrid. If upon trial you find 
yourself unkindly treated, or that you fail in creating the tender 
motherly interest which blesses both giver and receiver, tell me 
frankly, and I will remove you; but you must give your aunt and 
her family a fair trial.’ 

‘Oh! thank you, dear, dear Admiral,’ cried Winnie, fairly 
bursting into tears; ‘that is a gleam of hope, and I will do what- 
ever you wish—whatever you wish !’ 

‘All will be well if you are patient and faithful,’ said the 
Admiral, taking her hand in both of his, which was his nearest 
approach toacaress. He was aself-sacrificing, self-controlled man, 
who scarce allowed himself to taste the honey of his own bene- 
ficence. ‘And now that we have discussed these letters, which it 
would have been unfair to display to strange eyes, suppose you 
ask Mrs. Crewe to join us; I want to ask her if she can keep Herbert 
for the present. The holidays are at hand, and as his English is 
somewhat deficient, it would be well if some private lessons could 
be obtained for him.’ 

Need it be said with what grace and dignity Mrs. Crewe added 
herself to the ‘friends in council’? but she was penetrated with 
regret at the idea of losing Miss Fielden; she had already begun 
to feel a mother’s interest in her charming young friend. As to 
Herbert, the dear boy should be well looked after, and she thought 
her friend next door, Miss Brown, knew one of the masters of a 
large school close by, who often remained during the holidays, and 
might be glad to give English lessons. Really, Miss Fielden’s 
departure would be quite a blow. When must she leave them? 
Next week! was not that rather quick ? She (Mrs. Crewe) believed 
there were. certain indispensable additions to dear Winifrids 
toilette that must be provided. 

‘Indeed!’ said the Admiral with sudden attention. ‘Be so 
good as to let me know what money is requisite, and I will en- 
deavour to supply it.’ 

‘You know, my dear guardian, that there will be a little money 
of mine coming soon,’ murmured Laura. ‘I shall stay here; I 
shall not want anything.’ 

‘ My dear, I require that you leave your affairs in my hands 
for the present,’ said the Admiral with authority. 

And then Mrs, Crewe launched forth in voluble particulars aa 
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to what was necessary for her charming young friend, till the 
worthy gentleman, bewildered by a torrent of terms he could not 
understand, mildly demanded a sum-total. This, after some con- 
tention, between the excess of Mrs. Crewe’s computation and the 
more modest estimate of the young ladies, was finally adjusted, 
and then the Admiral was pressed to partake of wine and biscuit, 
and even a glass of ‘ grog;’ Mrs. Crewe blandly observing that 
she understood a sailor’s tastes, while Laura and Winnie stood aghast 
at the sacrilege of offering such a beverage to their exalted 
‘ guardian angel.’ 

‘Thank you, no,’ said the Admiral, smiling. ‘In early days I 
enjoyed my glass as heartily as most men, but this quiet sheltered 
life does not entitle me to such strong stimulants. I rarely taste 
spirits, and never touch anything after my evening meal. I had 
almost forgotten to mention, Mrs. Crewe, that my young acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Reginald Piers, requests permission to call upon you and 
his relative Laura, whom he used to know before she went to 
Germany.’ 

‘Oh! of course, Admiral; any friend of yours will be most 
welcome.’ 

‘Reginald Piers!’ repeated Laura, the colour slowly, faintly 
coming to her cheek. . 

‘Reginald Piers!’ cried Winnie. ‘I remember he used to be 
such a tease. Oh! I shall be so glad to see him.’ 

A few words of leave-taking, and the Admiral was gone. 

‘There was never such a charming, well-bred, true Christian,’ 
said Mrs. Crewe, as she replaced the bottles she had hospitably set 
forth on the sideboard. ‘But I wish you were not to go away, 
Winnie; you must try and come back as soon as youcan. And 
who is Mr. Reginald Piers, my dears? Is hea first cousin, Laura ?’ 

‘Oh, no! third or fourth—I do not know exactly. He was at 
school with Dick—Winnie’s eldest brother—and used often to 
spend the holidays with us.’ 

‘He is very nice—or he used to be very nice,’ added Winnie. 
‘He is older than Dick, and very clever, I believe. The last time 
he was at Cheddington he had just gone into some business or 
office in London. I wonder how the Admiral met him? But if 
you do not mind, Mrs. Crewe, I will go to bed; I feel quite heart- 
broken at the idea of going to this strange aunt. I cannot tell 
you how I dread it.’ 

‘Well, we must only hope it will turn out for the best,’ said 
Mrs. Crewe kindly, as she bid her young guests good-night ; and 
as they ascended to their chamber, they heard her calling sonor- 
ously, ‘Collins—Collins! where is Topsy? I have not seen her 
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the whole evening. I cannot go to bed unless that precious cat is 
safe.’ 

Arrived in their own quarters, poor Winnie quite broke down ; 
she hung round Laura; she conjured up the most painful pictures 
of her own desolation when banished far from all she loved; she 
refused to be comforted, and when at last Laura persuaded her to 
go to bed, sobbed herself to sleep like a weary, disappointed child. 

Then Laura drew forth her writing-case and sat down to make 
a few entries in her journal, which was a kind of confidant and 
companion to her, and though very still and quiet, large tears 
welled up and dropped upon the page; while she looked long and 
tenderly at the flushed cheek and parted lips of the sleeper, whose 
breath even yet quivered with the violence of her past emotion ; 
and then from out her few treasures she took a case of photographs, 
and gazed at the well-known, well-loved faces of the aunt and 
uncle who had been as parents to her. Finally, she dwelt long 
upon the portrait of a young man—a bright bold face with the 
suspicion of a mischievous smile—a face that satisfied her ideal of 
manliness, intelligence, refinement; and while she gazed, she 
lived over again many a ramble through wood and field, many a 
joyous game of noisy play, many an eager argument, many a 
quieter talk when the boy’s dawning ambition suggested air castles, 
to which she listened with delighted interest ; and nearer memories 
still, recalled the last weeks they had spent together, which from 
some hidden cause had been imbued with such strange sweetness— 
sweetness her heart ached to remember; and then all was dark 
and dreary. Reginald Piers passed out of her life into the world 
of reality beyond her ken; change, and sorrow, and separation 
came, and she saw him no more. But he was coming !|—coming 
of his own free will and unconstrained kindness! What joy to 
listen to that pleasant voice, to see those bright laughing eyes once 
more; if only—only she were not so plain and colourless, so little 
gifted with grace or loveliness! Oh! for even a shadow of Winnie’s 
beauty—that beauty which her artistic soul loved and admired 
with a generous appreciative love. 

‘How weak, and foolish, and contemptible I am,’ she murmured 
at last, hastily closing up the case, ‘to waste my heart in such 
fruitless longings! Let me grasp what gifts I have, and make the 
most of them. Friendship is worth something; and at least it 
rests with myself to be like the king’s daughter, “all glorious 
within.” ’ 

(To be continued.) 





